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When a mischievous boy at our d-or made a siide 
Eraumple pcoud Line—not to be used: 


Some eccentric cake-walking we very soon spied. 
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TRANSMISSION TO CaNapDa, 


Hot Now—Hot To-Morrow 
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You know how quickly liquids cool—hot now—cool in five minutes— | 
| cold in half-an-hour 
) But they keep hot for 24 hours in a 


THE THERMOS keeps liquids hot or ice cold as you like—24 hours. 

You ought to have one. 

In the nursery—the sickroom—on journeys—for the morning tea— 
and for shaving water. It is a necessity for comfort. 

Get one—every day you'll find a new use for it. 


SPLENDID XMAS PRESENTS. 
The Thermos Hil 
Flask Hl 


will last a lifetime—for it is solid, well made, 
practical and easy to clean. 
Prices range from 10s. 6d. to £6 15s. for 
the Pint size, and 15s. to £10 10s. for the 
Quart. size. 


The Thermos Jug. 


of the Thermos Flask, for dining room, and home use—beautiful 
e—may be obtained, price 31s. 6d. 


An adaptation 
in shape and appearanc 


The Thermetot for Food. 


The Thermetot will keep food of every description hot for many hours. 
Hot meals when travelling or at work. Hot suppers at night. No trouble— 


no waiting. 
Of all Chemists, fronmongers, Jewellers, Fancy Dealers and Stores. 
A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8 LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Wholesale only : 
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WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS, 


Every pound you spend on boots goes twice as far. 

Prove the economy of Wood-Milne Heels this way— 

Wear a different pair of boots on alternative days— 

one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair 
without. 


We'll say nothing about the relative comfort. When 
one pair calls for the cobbler, inspect the condition of the 
Wood-Milne pair. Be your own judge and jury all in one. 


WOOD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels 


If they really are Wood-Milne, theyoutlast four leather 
heels—result is boots keep shape and last as long again. 


By the name on the heels shall you know them. 
From all bootmakers. 


GIVE YOUR BOY A 
BOOK THIS XMAS. 


Choosing a book for a boy is never 
an easy task; but here are five, any 
of which you may safely give him. 
First, there is Lieut.-General Sir R. 
Baden-Powell’s ‘‘SCOUTING FOR 
BOYS.'’ Every boy wants to know 
about the Boy Scouts, and in this book 
your boy will find a thorough explana~ 
tion of scoutcraft. A continuation of 
this subject that will appeal to your 
boy will be found in ‘‘ YARNS FOR 
BOY SCOUTS,"’ by the same author. 
The price of these two books in cloth 
cover is 2s. each. 


In ‘* THE BOYS OF THE OTTER 
PATROL ’’ your boy will find a book 
after his own heart. ‘‘JOHN OF 
STRATHBOURNE,”’ a _ historical 
tale, is brimful of stirring adventure; 
while ‘‘*THE PHANTOM BATTLE- 
SHIP’’ is a breezy story of the sea, 
such as every true British boy delights 
to read. These last three ks are 
sold in presentation edition, price 
2s. 6d. each. 


The books described above are sold by 
all booksellers. Copies may also be had, 
post free 3d. extra, from A. F. Sowter, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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“VASELINE’ 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It @ the hair grow. No for, 
ho weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need ho :.. 
formed with ‘*‘Wasetine”’ Hair Tonic. Itfets the hair grw | 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. “It penetrates tho .., 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender 
so that it can fight through. 


y 


i 


“Waseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation «(!. 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to ;' 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petrule. 
delicately perfumed, and is absolately safe under all circumstances. It is tho I: 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and Jets _ 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-,2/.,and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainih ; 
locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdon 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseline ” Preparations, 
will be sent post free on application. 


The word “ Vaseline’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the f 


Cuesesroucn MMANurAcTuRING Co., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.O, 


The Song-Books that Every Make 
Vocalist Must Have— 


PEARSON’S 


FORTY FAMOUS 
FUNNY SONGS 


and 


PEARSON’S 
FORTY FAMOUS 


BEST and PURESH 


| LARGEST SALE IN CT BRITAIGE 


SONGS of ENGLAND DI ABETES acta 
Price 1/= cach. ome | CURE 


Full particulars from The 
“*RISHI” INFALLIBLE DIABETES CURE | 
1 & 2 Rangoon Street, London, E ( 


Sold by all Booksellers, or post free for 3d. extra for one book, 
and 44. extra for the two books, from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly callek Also 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience. 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of Persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM'S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Soid everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). , 
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No. 1013. "Seor‘iires..” 


. “STO INTEREST: 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 16, 1909. 


ENTERED At 
Sratiovsas’ Hatu, 


One Penny. 


THIS WEEK’S NEAR WIN 
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THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Coupiet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second tine and send it 
tous under the conditions below. 
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THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 


Mark your envelope “Siipz” in the top 
left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
December 16th. ‘Those arriving later will be dis- 
qualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry 
form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
If there are more senders than one of @ line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders, 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to tho 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


E2485 


has now been distributed in 


PICTURE COUPLETS, 


including £285 16s. Gd. this week. 
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for mee, and place it in an onvelope When a mischievous boy at our door made a slide away. 
aaa — B m the Pe eo Weekly, Erample of a second line—not to h- need : W. T. dig 107 Ilderton Road, Ber- 
enrie , » W.C, ——— mondsey. 


Some eccentric cake-walking we very soon spied. 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 14. 


No. of Postal Order .........:.cccssecsseeseeees jigeubiwistes ‘ 


When a mischievous boy at our 
made a slide 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's 

Weekly ’’ and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


Signed c..recosesevcerseececeeees 


PrePePT ECP 


NERS MAY BE NEXT WEEK’S 


REAL WINNERS. 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 11. 
of This week we publish another splendid 
acl roeg The amount available for distri- 

ution is £285 16s. 6d., which brings the 
grand total divided in these contests up to 
£2,485 9s. 10d. 

Of this week's sum £214 7s. 6d. is 
awarded to the senders of the ten lines 
selected as the best by tho adjudicators, so 
that £21 8s. 9d. goes to each winning line. 
The remainder, £71 9s., is distributed 
amongst other competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

You will be interested to know that the 
awards in Contest No. 12 promise to be much 
in advance of any yet published. Be sure 
you enter the new contest announced below. 

In Picture Couplets No. 11, which competi- 
tors were asked to complete, the line given 
was: 


When a tramp made a call at the Browns’ 
house one day 


The ten lines selected by the adjudica. 
tors as the best, together with the names 
and addresses of the senders, are as 
follows: 

AU except actress friends hid their diamonds 


Nought was left ‘‘on the shelf" buf Mise 
Brown, so they say. 
Moreton Morne .t, 19 Cleveland Road, Canonbury. 
He asked for their ‘‘ help." —“ It's her day out,” said they. 
Harry W. Sorry, 19 Boones Road, Lee. 
“* Here's the first of a big ‘ Christmas Number,’ said they. 
OswaLp Mose.ey, 9 Green Lane, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 
He stole old Brown's hat—'twas the ‘‘ last straw,” they say. 
J. H. Barum, Comragh, York Road, Bournemouth. 
He received a good coat, ‘twas ‘‘green paint,” so they say. 
Joun Cuieminson, 427 St. Helen’s Road, Bolton. 
“There's more than the Lords throw things out, sir,” said they, 
Rorert THompson, 7 Dunholme Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
They borrowed his boots—twas Miss Brown's wedding day. 
M. V. Law, 29 Beresford Road, Harringay. 
** Dynamite in each pocket 1" he said. ‘‘ Kick away.” 
Mrs. Franxrin, Park Farm, Northwood. 
His chalk mark brought the thirty-nine others that way. 
C. Winttams, 3 Alma Place, North Shiclds. 


An interesting feature about this Competition was the 
very neat manner in which many of the ideas were expressed. 
For instance, the topical allusion in the line, ‘‘ Here's the first 
of a big ‘ Christmas Number,’”’ said they, will be appreciated 
by all. Again we have areference to old marriage customs 
in the line, They borrowed his boots—twas Miss Brown’e 
wedding day ; while another winning attempt, His chalk mark 
brought the thirty-nine others that way, recalls the favourite 
story of “ The Forty Thieves.” 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


OUR MOTHER TONGUE. 

By the extraordinary contortions of her neck, he 
concluded that she was trying to get a glimpse of the 
“back of her new blouse ; by the tense line and scintillating 
flash about her lips, he concluded that her mouth was 
full of pins. 

“ Umph—goof—suff—wuff—sh—ffspog ?”” she asked. 

** Quite so, my dear,” he agreed. “‘ It looks very nice.” 

“ Ouf—wuff—so—gs—ph —mf—ugh—ight ?’* was her 
aext remark. 

- Perhaps it would look better if you did that,” he 
aodded ; “ but it fits very nicely as it is.” 

She gasped, and emptied the pins into her hands. 

“Tye asked you twice to raise the blinds, so that I 
can get more light, James,” sho exclaimed, ‘‘ Can’t 
you understand plain English ?™ 


“Pa, what is writer's cramp ? ” 

“It’s being cramped for money, my son, All writers 
suffer from it.” 

— fo 

“ You know, they say, ‘ All the world loves a lover," 
began the sentimental young man. 

“ Yes,” interrupted the cynic, ‘ but not as much as it 
loves to hear the lover's letters read out in court.” 


“TI wonpDrEr,” said the man of a statistical turn, as he 
watched a big warship fire her big guns, “I wonder how 
much powder is destroyed daily in uscless salutes ?”’ 

“There must be a lot,” said the frivolous girl; “ but 
I suppose women will go on kissing each other just tho 
same." 


IN THEIR HANDS. 
Nora, the cook, was keen on the coalman, 
such beautiful black eyes! 
“Nora,” rebuked her mistress one day, “‘ were you 
making love to the coalman last night ? ” 


He had 


“Yes’m! I ’ope’m, you a 

“ And does he love you very much, Nora ? 
“Yes’m! I ’ope’m——-” 

‘“* Devotedly ?” 

“Yes’m! I——” 


“In fact, he couldn't exist unless he saw you rogu- 
larly ? Is that it?” 

** Yes’m—-— a 

“Well, tell him next time he comes, that unless he 
gives us better weight than he has been doing, we shall 
get our coal elsewhere ! 


Get a copy of HOME NOTES and your children's joy enhance 
It tells you clearly how to give a children’s Christmas dance. 
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The World’s Best Stories. | iic.f°30. 


Told Week by Week. 


The Suave Oriental. ‘ 


ApsrraL San, who is now in England in connection 
with the reorganisation of the Chinese Navy, once had 
the misfortune to lose a cruiser. On his reporting the 
wreck to the Chinese Admiralty, he received a letter 
thanking him for doing so, and pointing out that as the 
cruiser was getting somewhat worn out, a replace cruiser 
would be much more useful. Would he therefore, at his 
private expense, buy the new cruiser as quickly as 


possible ! , 
A Darling Story. 


Once during the progress of a certain case, Sir Charles 
Darling remonstrated with a barrister for the way in 
which he was arguing a point. 

“You will pardon me, my lord,” said the latter, ‘‘ but 
perhaps I may remind you that you argued a case in 
a similar way yourself when you were at the Bar.” 

“Yes, I admit it,” replied his lordship, with o quiet 
smile, “ but that was the fault of the judge who allowed 
it.” 

Rough on the Missionaries. 

Tue late Dr. Vaughan was great on educational works 
of all kinds, and at one time he prepared some men of 
colour to be missionaries, whom bis mother, Mrs. Vaughan, 
one day asked to dinner. After waiting an hour 
without the appearance of a single guest, she remarked 
to the butler that this was ‘‘ very odd.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the "hatin “and what’s still 
odder is that I’ve been doing nothing all the evening but 
turn Christy Minstrels away from the door ! 


A “Blood and Whisky ” Election. 


In connection with the candidature of Lord Charles 
Beresford in York in 1897, a previous contest in 1826, in 
which a Beresford was the candidate, was recalled, the 
amount spent by him being put at £0,000. 

An old fellow who met the Admiral said to him, “ Lard 
Charles, ye’re no man!” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said the candidate, “ but 
why d’ye say that?” 

“ Yerra, the larsht time a Beresford shtud,” he replied, 
‘it’s up to me knees I was in blood and whisky, but 
niver a dhrop av ayther have I seen this toime.” 


Ada Reeve’s Schoolboy. 


Miss Apa REEvE, the well-known actress, is very fond 
of little children—she has two little girls h 
she tells one good story of one little boy which is well 
worth repeating. ‘The little boy in question was bein; 
examined one day in natural history,’ she says, “an 
on being asked if he knew the one great difference between 
himself and a big brown bear, he only gnawed the end 
of his pen and grunted. 

““*Well, you see,’ said the teacher encouragingly, 
‘ you can take your warm little coat off, but a bear can't 
take he coat oft cant 2 —— 

‘“** No,’ assen ‘ommy grudgingly. 

“* And do you know why he can’t?’ was the next 
question. 

iy ¢ suppose,’ said Tommy, after thinking for several 
minutes, ‘it’s because Heaven alone knows where the 
buttons are!’ ” 


Bad Scouting. 


Tur Birmingham Lost Property Office has just been 
the means of clearing up a nice little derangement of 
affairs in which a scout was concerned. 

A company of scouts were ordered to assemble at a 
certain spot near the confines of the city. In order that 
the assembly should not prove an obstruction to the 
ordinary traffic the lads took up their position on one 
side of the road near a cab rank, and here, whilst waiting 
the word to file off, they deposited their filled haversacke 
on the ground by the side of them. 

The order to move off came hurriedly, and the lads, 
snatching up their bags, hastened away. 

When in the train, and near the end of the journey, 
one lad discovered that instead of his bag he had a bag 
of horse provender. In his haste he had unconsciously 
picked up the bag containing fodder for the cab horse 
near which he had been stationed at the hackney carriage 
rank; but the Lost Property Office eventually enabled 
him to effect an exchange for his own baggage, 


Garibaldi’s Shirt. 

Tus story was told me by a friend of the lady to whom 
it happened, a Mrs. S., who at the time of Garibaldi’s 
triumphal visit to London was one of his chief hostesses. 

Ofcourse, the General always wore the famous red shirt, 
and gradually Mrs. S. noticed that the shirt got grimier 
and grimier, and at last came to the conclusion that he 
had but the one. 

This was awkward, as he wore it always, from morning 
till night, for dinner parties and for breakfast. She de- 
cided it must bo washed, so arranged one evening the 
family should retire early, the maids have boiling water 
ready, and after about an hour the man-servant was to 


There are two true adventure st 


into Garibaldi’s room (hoping 
), abstract the shirt, get it washed, and take it 
back with the water next morni 


All worked well, the party soparatad cart , and Mrs. S. 


came down next day hoping to see a really clean shirt 


at last. To her dismay it a dirtier and floppier 


than before. After breakfast she called the servant and 


whee annoy: that the wash 
“How v i t washing was not 
managed! How was it? I suppose the General was 


still awake ? We shall have to try another time.” 


The man smiled tfully, and replied : 
‘Qh, no, ma’am, that wasn’t it. I waited some time, 


and then went in very softly, and the General was fast 


asleep, but—he had the shirt on!” 


New Theology. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE is amusing his friends with 
the story of an old Scottish woman who had no great 
liking for modern church music. 

One day she was expressing her dislike of the singing 
of an anthem in her own church when a friend said : 

“Why, that anthem is a very ancient one. David 
sang it to Saul.” 

“Weel, weel,” said the old woman, “I noo for tho 
first time understan’ why Saul threw his javelin at David 
when the lad sang it to him.” 


No Latitude. 


Taisu wit of the genuine kind is not extinct in Ireland, 
and it is not likely to become so, if we may judge from 
the sayings of some of the present generation. 

An Irish school inspector was examining a class in 
geography. He had propounded a question regarding 
longitude, and received a correct answer from the lad 
undergoing the ordeal. 

“ And now,” he said, ‘“ what is latitude ? ” 

. After a brief silence, a bright youngster, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, said : 

‘* Please, sir, we have no latitude in Ireland. Father 
says the British Government won't allow us any !” 


The Indignation of the Double Blank. 


Actors and even supers are very particular about 
the distribution of parts. In a fairy piece a set of 
dominoes was represented by men wearing on their 
backs boards marked with the different numbers. A 
discontented super gave in his resignation, and told the 
management they must find a substitute. 

“Why, what's the matter?” asked the astonished 
director; ‘don’t you get paid every night like the 
other ?”* 

“It isn’t that at all. I am one of the oldest artistes 
pribagsa to the theatre, and they ought to have made me 
the double-six ; instead of that I am the lowest number— 
the double blank. Rather than submit to such injustice 
I prefer to leave the theatre.” 


Two Football Stories. 


At a match between Manchester City and Aston Villa 
last. season, an old lady excitedly pushed her way to 
the front of the crowd, just at the moment of kick-off. 
“Jock!” she shouted to one of the backs of the home 
team, “ mind if ye fa’, fa’ forrit.” Then, to. the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, she cxplained that she had been 
mending her son’s pante, and was afraid she had left the 
needle in the “‘ sate.” 

Another incident of the football field happened at the 
international match, England v. Wales, some years ago, 
when England won by a try to nil. The try was scored 
by the burly forward, Harry Bradshaw, who made one 
of his fierce rushes and scored. 

When the Welsh players were waiting for the kick at 
goal, the Welsh captain went up to three-quarter, 
who should have stopped Bradshaw, or tried to, and said : 
““ Why didn’t you stop him before He scored that try ?” 

“Stop him?” the man, shivering, “it took me 
all my time to get out of the way.” 


“Vesuvius” Vaughan. 
Tue popular preacher, Father Bernard Vaughan, can 
be humorous on occasion. Once at Trinity, Cambridge, 
he was asked, as he stood under the famous picture of 
Henry the Eighth, by Holbein, “What would you, 
Father, as a Jesuit, do if his Majesty were to step forth 
out of that canvas ?”* 

Promptly the answer was furnished, “ I should request 
the ladies to leave the room.” 

“Thank you so much,” said a Nonconformist minister 
to whom Father Vaughan offered a cigar one day, “ but 
I was not sent into the world to smoke.” 

“Oh, I see,” came the reply; ‘I quite understand. 
But as I belong to a Church which prefers to get its 
smoking done in this world, I hope you won't mind me 
lighting up.” 

When he was in Rome at a hig te Pope Leo XIII. 
good-humouredly mimicked the Father's style for the 
benefit of a little group of cardinals. 

“And he an Englishman!” exclaimed one of the 
number. 

“No,” said his Holiness, “‘he was born on the top 
of Mount Vesuvius, and sent to England to cool.”* 


your youngster ought to read. 


to any reader who sends him a paragra 


Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
accepted for this 
column. If mope than one reader sends @ p2ragraph tha! 
is used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader w'ose 
contribution was received first. 


WHY CUPID WEPT. 
A girl in 9. moment of pique 
Gave her lover a slap on the chique, 
And, sad to say, 
He left her that day, 
And didn’t come back for a wique. 
A WEIGHTY PROBLEM. 

A GENTLEMAN and his two sons were on an island. 
and they had one boat which would only hold sixtcen 
stone. However, the man was sixteen stone himseli, 
and his sons were eight stone each. How were they 
to get across the water without having more than sixteen 
stone in the boat ? Solution below. 


MOLLIS ABUTL 
Latry scholars may, or may not, be able to deciplet 

these four lines, Try them yourself, 

; Mollis abuti 
Hasan acuti 
No lasso finis 
Molli divinis, 
Solution below. 


MISSING WORDS. 
Frve words are missing from the following lines. The 
missing words are each formed of the same five letters. 
Some men their —— escorted on their way, 
When ‘“—— look here !” I heard a driver say ; 
“‘ It —— our pluck to toil like —— all day, 
When wanting —— we starve on wretched pay.” 
Solution below, 


DIVIDING THE SPOIL. 

Two sailors were shipwrecked and suffered tortures 
from thirst until they ted three casks which had 
come ashore from the broken vessel. There was a three- 
gallon cask empty, a five-gallon cask empty, and an 
eight-gallon cask full of wine. 

There, on that desert shore, with nothing but the 
screech of the sea-birds and the howl of the cannibal to 
cheer them, they equally divided the liquor. They 
did it by using two empty casks as measures. Can 
you tell how? Solution below. 


A WONDERFUL SCIENCE. 
AstTEonomy is 1derful 
And interesting 2, 
The earSvolves around the sun, 
Which makes a year @ you. 


The moon is dead and calm 
By law of Essai great, 
It’s 7 where the stars alive 
Do nightly scintil8. 


If watchful Providence be, 
With in1Otions fraught, 

Did not keep up its grand design, 
We soon should come to O. 


Astronomy is 1derful, 
But it’s 2 804 

1 man 2 grasp, and that is why 
Td better say no more. 


SOLUTIONS. 


A WEIGHTY PROBLEM. 

(1) THE.two sons would go across. (2) One of the sons 
would come back with the boat, and let his father co 
across. (3) The son that went across first would bring tle 
boat back again and take his brother across with him. 


MOLLIS ABUTI. 
THESE lines are English. They reads 
Moll is a beauty, 
Has an acute eye, 
No lass so fine is, 
Molly divine is. 


MISSING WORDS. 
Some men their feams escorted on their way, 
When “ Mates, look here!” I heard a driver sav, 
‘It tames our pluck to toil like steam al] day, 
When, wanting meats, we starve on wretched pay.” 
DIVIDING THE SPOIL. 

Tue sailors first filled the three, put it in the five, fil 
the three again and filled up the five. This leit one 
gallon in the three. The five gallons were poured baci 
to the big bin again, the one gallon transferred from the 
three to the five, the threo filled once more and poured into 
the five. This leaves four in the five and four in the eight. 


ories in thie week’s issue of THE SCOUT, just the Kind of tale 
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all forms, who, on coming into a small fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a single-handed 


These novel stories—each of which is complete in itself and can be read inde, 
pendently of the others—relate 
the adventures of a beautiful girl imbued with a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, and crime in 507 


combat with evil. She seeks to bring retribution upon unpunished offenders, and works haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. She isa 
he oppressed, who runs to earth some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 
thrilling adventures. 


feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary and a champion of t 
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No. 2A MATRIMONIAL SWINDLE. 

RacHEL was standing upon the hearthrug in her sitting- 
room with the Matrimonial News held at arm's length. Sho 
read aloud to her cousin, who was clearing away the breakfast 
things: 

* CLERGYMAN, Church of England, good family, small 
private income, £200 a year, would like to meet lady, 
strict churchwoman, with similar income, or less, with 
a view to matrimony. Applicant is under thirty and 
geen lady must be the same. Send photo. 

plendid living awaiting advertiser on his marriage.— 
Reply, Box No. 2,943." 

“That sounds suspicious,” observed Polly. ‘A clergy- 
man under stocty doesn’t usually have to look far when he 
wants @ wife, unless ho's a cripple or a hunchback, and, if he 
has two hundred a year and a good living awaiting him, why 
does he want a wife with more money—and why advertise in 
such a journal? It's just a swindle.” 

Her nimble brain conjured up all sorts of possibilities in 
this, as in other advertisements in the column. How often 
had she heard of silly women swindled by lures like this ° 

So she resolved to tackle the business. 

©] shall answer that advertisement, Polly. If the offer is 
genuine, I can casily explain. If it is o swindle, then Mr. 
Parson beware. Rascals of that kind ought to be horso- 
whipped.” 

“But you are pre-supposing that the advertisement is a 
swindle, hel.” 

“Exactly, and I foel certain that I'm right. He's just 
hoping to catch a dupe.” 

Setting the Bait. 

It was her way to come quickly to a decision. Sho became 
an applicant for the hand of the advertiser, and wrote without 
avy further discussion or delay : 

“Dear Sir,—I havo read your advertisemont, and 
feel that I shall answer all your requirements. I have ao 
little money of my own, and the position of wife to a 
clergyman has always beon my hope and ambition. 

“ inclose photo. I am a strict churchwoman, and 
something tells me that we shall suit ono another.” 


She laughed outright at this point, and nibbled the end of 
her pen thoughtfully, trying to invent more fibs, but decided 
that she had said enough. She concluded with the usual 
“ Yours truly,” and signed herself Rachel Smith. 

The photograph inclosed was one of herself, taken soveral 

cars before, in a dress which was now distinctly old-fashioned. 

er expression in the picture, the result of a country photo- 
grapher's lack of skill, was distinctly soft and simple; and 
time had faded the picture a little. 

“* Well, I’m sure I look dowdy enough and innocent enough 
thore to attract the most timid swindler,” she murmured, a3 
sho thrust in into the envelope. 

The reply to her letter came very swiftly. Evidently the 
picture had pleased the advertising parson. His letter ran : 

“ Dear Miss Surts,—Your letter has indeed touched 
me; I feel that our meeting will reveal that we arc 
kindred spirits. Your photograph makes me all eager- 
ness to see you. I cannot send you the picture of myself 
as it has not yet come from the a 

““T am all impatience. Shall we arrange to moet at 
rs fa Park Corner, just inside the gate, on the Park Lane 

ide? At four o'clock this afternoon I shall be pacing up 
and down eagerly awaiting you. You will know me by 
my clerical dress, and I, on my part, shall recognise you 
from your picture.—Yours everlastingly, 
“ RicHaRD MonTaoMERY.” 

“Tho fish bites, and I must play him,” thought Rachel. 
“I do wish I could get @ look at him before he catches si ht of 
me. I know a clergyman when I eco one, and if he is a fraud 
think I shall know it on the instant.” 

As the hour for the sppointmoat approached, she grew 


the man was a swindler. If he were, that 
fact would give her courage and there would 
be no more hesitation. 

“T have it,” she cried, ‘a capital idca! 
Tl see him at close quarters and only put 
myself into his clutches if he looks like a 
scoundrel. ‘I havo a suit of boy's clothes. 
I'll put them on and eend my ‘ little brother ’ 
to him with a note.” 

She hurried into the other room and 
quickly donned her suit of boy's clothes, 
and then got into a big overcoat, a cricket 
cap well pulled down over the eyes, and she 
mado a very presentable lad. The note to 
the would-be suitor was short : 

“Dear Mr. Montoomery, — Unfor- 
tunately I may not be able to mect you, 
without my fricnds knowing, until six 
o'clock. If I don’t arrivo at four better 
not wait, and I will write you again.— 


At four o'clock Rachel's “ brother” was 
strolling up and down in front of the 
gates at Hyde Park Corner. Presently a 
man in clerical dress, with a large, soft hat, 
that did not fit him very well, came hurrying 


up. 

His face was red, and his close-cropped brown beard was 
rather untidy. He was distinctly handsome, save for the 
shifty lack-lustre eyes, nervous mouth, and red nose, which 
enggeeied dissipation. 

‘e walked fast, like a man of affairs, until he reached tho 
park gatcs, when he produced a small book from his pocket, 
clasped his fingers round it, and composed his features into 
a scrious and tranquil expression. Cautiously ho crossed over 
to the gravel pathway where tho appointment was to be kept. 

hel, secure in her disgwise, crossed also and walked 
behind, until he turned and faced about in his pacing. Natur- 
ally he took no notice of the young man, and his tired, dis- 
sipated eyes roved with incredible swiftness in every direction, 
scanning the faces of the women as they entered the park. 
Twico Rachel passed. 


A Bad Lot. 

“Well, I should be sorry for the girl who married that 
man. He's a bad lot. Moreover, he’s not a parson at all. 
I’ve not lived in a vicarage all my life without learning some- 
thing about a clergyman’s clothes. That waistcoat was nevor 
made for him. It has been borrowed. That collar is not tho 
right thing, he doesn’t even know how to fasten it properly. 
And his hat looks like a second-hand affair. He thinks he is 
keoping up the part by carrying a Bible in his hand—in Hyde 
Park !—and yct he describes himself as ‘ Church of England 


vanishing before any questions could be asked. 

The sham clergyman, with an oath, opened the lotter, and at 
first showed signs of annoyance. His features gradually 
relaxed, however. He looked at his watch with an amused 
smile, and evidently resolved not to go away, for he 
extended his walk round the park, after hurriedly slipping 
the book back into his pocket. 

Rachel had worked horself into a furious hatred of the 
impostor, and was now firmly resulved to walk into his trap. 

he burried home, and got back into her potticoats, putting 
on a sombre and unattractive costume and hat, parting her 
hair in tho centre, and flattening it on either sido of hor faco, 
thus giving herself as simple and demure an appearance as 
| eae Epes A for a gitl with her good looks and fine, melting 
eyes. 
mer must work up a blush when I sco him,” she mused 
aa she approached the gate of Hyde Park a second time. 
| Thore was no necessity for anxioty on that score. At the 
' eight of the rascal she flushed hotly, but not with modesty. 
She walked once past him, then turned as ho turned, and they 
came to a pause mutually. 
“Ah, at last, Miss Smith! The time has dragged 
horribly. It seemed as though six o'clock would never 
come.” 


| Rachel's Blush and Simper. 
| Rachel murmured something indistinct and looked down, 


and hoped the delay had caused him no inconvenience ? 

| “Not at all—not at all. I should have waited for weeks, 
after seeing your picture. It was beautiful, but nothing like 
the original—not half good enough. Ah, Heaven is good to 


some ple.” 

Rachel blushed again and simpcred, and gavo a very good 
imitation of a spinstor's giggle. 

“I sincorely hope it hasn't caused you any troublo to kee 
the appointment, and that you were wise enough not to tell 
any member of your family you wero coming to meet a 
stranger ?” eaid Mr. Montgomery, adopting @ rather fatherly 


air. 
“Qh, no, I only sent my young brother with the note, and 
you being a clergyman, of course he wouldn't think anything 
| of that.” 
! "© And our meeting is quite eccret ?” 
* Quite,” roplicd Rachel. 
“Do you know, Miss Smith, I feel already that Fato has 


nervous. It all depended upon whether | 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc., ete. 


linked our lives together. You and I ought to have met 
before. Circumstances decreed otherwise. Heaven ordained 
that I should meet you in the great crowd of London's 
unknown, by public appeal, by crying out like a voice in the 
wilderness. _ Yet my prayer was answered, and you are here.” 

'Hypocritical humbug!" thought Rachel. She said 
nothing, only simpered and looked silly, and the man’s eyes 
twinkled. Ho was making an impression. 

“Shall we sit down and talk 2” 

“Oh, it’s so much nicer to walk, and it is 8o long since I 
have had a man to walk with,” sighed Rachel, with a side- 
long glance of mock admiration. 

“She's dashed pretty,” thought the swindler. 

He has eyes like a sly tom cat,” thought Rachel. 

Tho man was observing her closely, yct stealthily, noti 
with a practised eye the excellent make of her clothes, an 
the obvious stamp of good breeding. No hard-up, derclict 
spinster this! 

“Let us walk as far as tho tea-houso; we can talk as we 
go, and it will be so nice to have our first little meal together 
— = trees. Do you mind?” 

chel consented, and the swindler be 

whales ler began at once to swagger 

“Do you mind walking on the insido path 2” he murmured, 
as they joined the crowd of fashionable people. ‘‘ My aunt, 
the Countess of Leominster, just passed in her carriage—and 
relations are so inquisitive. I hope you are not troubled by 
too many ?”’ 

““Oh, dear no! I live with an old aunt, and I only have 
my young brother. He is at boarding school and only comes 
homo on Saturdays. Woe are devoted to each other.” 
Bearer of the Family Purse. 

“Of course—of course. Ho is dependent upon your aunt, 
I muEpore i Sia 

“Oh, dear no! He ia dependent upon me. I am the 
purse-bearer of the family. Father left all his monoy to me.’” 

The man’s eyes sparkled. 

_ Don’t let us talk of money, it is a hateful subject,” he 
sighed, ‘and yet, alas! how necessary to us all. Hero am 
I, in tho most envied position, with ono of the finest livings in 
England offered to me, but I must become a Bencdict first, 
and assure my bishop that I have an income of my own, or 
jointly with my wife, of not less than four hundred a year." 

“Oh, that will be simple,” gushed Rachel, ‘‘ why I've got 
more than four hundred.” And then, as if suddenly recover- 
ing herself and overcome with modesty, she subsided in 
confusion. 

“* My dear Miss Smith, I feel already that you are necessary 
to my happiness. It is Fate. Don't you feel it, doesn’t your 
heart tell you?” 

“I scarcely know. When I came out to-day I was so 
nervous—that—that——” 

“Yes, yes, quite natural. I understand. But you’ro not 
nervous now. I am the soul of honour, and you are the very 
spirit of goodness, my eyes tells me that. You would not 
trifle with a man of God. Think of my mission and how 
much your help means to it ?_ The moment I recognised you I 
said to myself, ‘ Ihave been led to this for my good and hers.’ ” 
He cast up his eyes and sawed the air like a parson in a 
pulpit. 

“What a simplo fool he takes mo for,” was Rachel's thought 
as she hid her face in her handkerchief to stifle a laugh. It 
was only when she reminded herself that this part might have 
been played for the bencfit of some miserable dupe, that she 
became serious, 


Lies in the Telling. 

When he persuasively slipped his hand through her arm 
and began to tell her a long story of tho beautiful life of @ 
simple country vicarage, map out for himself and his 
futuro bride, shudders of hate and rage convulsed her. 

They walked as far as the tea pavilion, and as they strolled 
along she, not to be outdone in cunning, spun a romance of 
her own, telling of a simple life, lonely and empty, in which 
she saw no one, never went anywhere, and pined for human 
society. 

“ But surely, as mistress of your fortune and supporter of 
your aunt and brother, you are able to do just as you please ?” 

“The only thing I am mistress of is my moncy,” sighed 
Rachel, “* and little good it is to me.” 

“ Ah, I see that you aro mahenpy All this must be 
changed. We two together "—and he laid his hand upon 
hers— will live the life beautiful and joyous.” 

They were seated at a table in the open air under the trees 
in Kensington Gardens. Rachel covered her faco with her 
handkerchief again. The {dea of the life beautiful with this 
rascal was horrible, but she pretended to wipe away tcars of 
emotion. 

““ How tender you are. How unfit to fight the battle of 
life alone. Ah, my dear child, this is a wicked world.”’ 

When they were served with tea he addressed the waitress 
haughtily. ‘He talked grandly to Rachel about soon becoming 
a bishop, and hinted that his previous failure in that direction 
was entirely due to lack of money. Money could do every- 
thing. If he could put his hands on a hun red pounds at the 
present time he cou d become a canon. 

“Could you buy a canon’s living?" she asked, with well 
simulated stupidity. 

“ Of course I could. But my own money fs all tied up by 
my family lawyer. Ab, what a thing it is to have a free hand 
with one’s own, a3 you have,” 


(‘What My Lady Wears"—an up-to-date article on the latest fashions appears each week in M.A. P, 
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* Oh, yes, I can do just as I please,” murmured the pre- 
tended innocent. 

“ Glorious privilege,” then impressively and in a low voice. 
™ Miss Smith, it is in your power to make or mar me. We 
have not been drawn together thus out of the great lucky- 
bag of humanity for nothing. You are going to be my good 

1. But there, it is so worldly to talk of money at all. 
You dislike it?” 

“ Ob, not at all—I like it.” 

She was rather mystified 
eheque-book. 

“Miss Smith—Rachel, may I call you Rachel ? You must 
not be offended at my haste. I am sure your mind {s made 
up, as mine is. You are going to link your life with mine ? 

She nodded, and coughed, and blushed, murmuring softly : 

“ I suppose so.” . . 

“There is no time to lose if we are to get this splendid 
living and begin our life’s work. We must married quite 
soon, dear Rachel, and as I nalin® bear to _ of er 
spendi our private money, troubling your relations, an 
alt that im one to draw you a cheque for fifty pounds. 
Dear me, I seem to have lost my fountain pen.” ; 

“Oh, please, I couldn’t accept money. I have plenty.” 

“In that case you won't need to cash it. But, as 1 am a 
man of honour, I couldn't dream of allowing you to run the 
risk of confessing to your relations that you are marrying me 
without an introduction, and all that sort of thing. 
mustn’t be told. I insist on your taking my cheque. I can 
post date it, you know.” 

“What is that ?” lisped Rachel. ‘‘ What is post date ?” 

“T mean you needn’t pay it into your bank until after we 
are married. Bother that fountain pen. Herc, waitress, 
beipymepes and ae will you?” 

ws ly wish you wouldn't, Mr. Bonigomery 

“ Call me Richard—Dick,” he murmured softly. 

“Is it really necessary—Dick ?” 

“ How sweet to hear that name on your 


when he suddenly drew out a 


” 


lips! Yes, I 


insist upon it. I can't bear to think of you spending money | 


on my account.” 
“I Must Have Two Hundred Pounds.” 
He dashed off the cheque, dating it a month hence, dried 


it in the air, folded, and ted it with a grand air. | 
“There. Now I feel happier. And I fear I mast soon be 


going—I have a meeting to address to-night, and I have to | 


as well, and make arrangements 


y my landlord the rent 
Ter our wedding. How wonderful it all seems!” 
“It does indeed—Dick. Can I help you in any way?” 
.“*Well—— Yes. But not to-day. May I sce you to- 
morrow at the same time, and here ?” 
“If you like.” 


“ How delightful!” 

“ Very well, then, at six.’ 

“ Take care of the cheque.” : 

He offered his hand in good-bye, and seemed inclined to 
: kiss her, but that was too much. She evaded it with a blush 
and escaped. 

Next morning, as soon as the banks opened for business, 
Rachel entered the branch of the London and County upon 
which Mr. Montgomery’scheque had been drawn, and inquired 
whether the gentleman had any account there. 

They had never heard of him. 

““T guessed as much,” thought Rachel, as she departed. 
“ But what can his game be ? y did he give me money ? ”. 

The explanation came at the next interview. Mr. Mont- 

rribly . He si ently an spoke, 
end stared ahead like a man in seoabde. 

“ What is the matter—Dick —aren’t you well?” 

“ Oh, yes, oh, el worried.” 

“ Won't you tell me about it?” 

- “How can a woman help me ?” he cried, flinging up his 
arms. ‘ Ruined, disgraced, and all for filthy lucre! Rachel, 
my dream is over—our dream——"” 

“ Oh, dear! What has hap baad 

“Some dividends that ought to have been paid me last 
week have not arrived. The ship bringing them over went 
down at sea. Ina few hours I shall be called upon to pay two 
hundred or—di e!” He flung up his arms, and 
there was a sob in his voice. 

“* How dreadful !—oh, I am so am 

“ It is not.the loss of the money ; I shall get over that, it can 
all be straightened out in time. It is the prospect of losing 
you that breaks my heart. After all, I am but a stranger to 

ou; while you, to me, are all the world. Oh, Rachel! ”’ (he 

to weep) “ you must say farewell to a ruined man.” 

* Ruined ?” 

“Yes, ruined. Ruined, for the want of two hundred 
pounds—think of it.” He buried his face in his handker- 
chief, and Rachel’s sharp eyes saw that he was lenge 
With difficulty she restrained her indignation. Su ly 
he turned to her, and clasped both her hands. 

“Rachel, good-bye. I can’t ask a woman to lend me 
money. No, it must be good-bye.” 

“Oh, don’t say that.” 

“ What—you mean to say that you would help me? My 
sweet girl, you are the soul of goodness. Your offer is 
generous, noble.” 

The Swindler’s Spirits Rise. 

‘* What do you want me to do, Dick ?” 

“ T can’t bear to talk of it. All hope is not yet dead within 
me. I have an aunt who may advance me the % 
have wired to her. But if she doesn’t help me I must have 
two hundred pounds 4 six o'clock to-morrow. Ah! it 
seems very little to you, Rachel, with all your wealth—and if 

‘ou could manage to make it a loan for a few days all would 
be well. It seems so absurd to ask for it—for a loan. I 
have some thousands invested, but I can’t touch them. There 
{s just a ibility I shan’t want it at all. But if you could 
draw a cheque, and bring it with you to-morrow momin 
case I want it, it would ease my mind. I wouldn’t touch it 
under any circumstances until all other means had failed. 
And it is very likely, more than likely, I shall say to you when 

‘ou bring it, ‘No, Rachel, no: it is . Take it 

ome again. My familv have come to my aid all is well. 
You will saye me, sweet girl, dearest,” he pleaded with 
real anxiety. 


oe 
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* Well, yes, of course, I must.” 

* Ab, brave-hearted one! But Ido you won't shame 
me by 7p my confidence—by telling others of my 
trouble. It Is private, secret, secret.” He sobbed a little 
and choked it down. 3 

“ Of course.” 

He the tople. His spirits rose as they sat sipping 


money affairs were eettled. When parted he 
whispered, with pained reluctance, a reminder about the 
cheque, and asked her to make it payable to bearer. 

“But I’m almost sure I shan’t need it,” were his last words. 
* You have taken a great load off my heart.” 

* ° * * * * 

Instead of writing a cheque Rachel sent a long letter to 
Inspector Dewer at Scotland Yard that night, and the morning 
b t her a wire. 

“Will be in K. G. to time. Think I know the beauty. 
Got three charges waiting for him. Don’t recognise me.—D.” 

True to his appointment, Mr. Montgomery appeared—but 
no Rachel. Inspector Dewer wate him from behind a 
bush. At last Rachel appeared, in t haste, and Fp 
an envelope in her te At the sight of her he aes 
himself down on a seat at one of the refreshment tables an 
looked the picture of misery, pretending not to have scen her. 
When she came nearer he Jumped up. : 

“* Ah, she is true to me!” cried. “I was thinking of 
the Serpentine and all manner of horrors.” 

“ You'll! want the cheque then, Dick ?” 3 

“ Alas, yes! It will save me. My good angel, how can I 
thank you?” 

He reacl ed out greedily to get his claws on the envelope. 
The Capture. ' 

“T can’t stay a minute. My aunt is in the park, 


whispered Rachel, “‘ put the cheque in your pocket quickly. 
“ Must 


” 


| She may be watching. 
“* Angel !'? he murmured, hiding the envelope. 
j you go?” 7 

“ Yea, goo d- ye, 
| “ Until to-morrow.” 
| to go. 

He watched until she was out of sight, then dived for the 
envelope with a little laugh of triumph. 

Silly little kitten ! "he cried in glee, as he broke the 
seal. ‘She was softer than she locked. A first-class mug.” 

Inside was a ly dated cheque drawn: “ To Richard 
Montgomery, swindler.” The space for the amount was filled 
in with tho words, “Six months’ imprisonment,” and the 
signature was, “ Not‘such a Fool as I look.” 

While he 
him on the shoulder. 

‘““T want you, my friend.” 

“ Dewer—by gum!" 

“ Yes, P've got you at last."*~ 

The wretch ed and collapsed, and looked like bolting s 
but another offeer came up grinning, and he submitted to the 
handcuffs with no resistance. 

“‘ Confound her! "” he snarled. 

“ Bless her—I say!’ laughed Dewer. “‘She’s the proper 
sort. Got her h scre on the right way, and she’s a 
mark on chaps like your Sort of genius in her way. Too 
smart for a woman ; ought to have a @ man.” 

(Next week: The Lost Millions.) 


until to-morrow.” 
And he kissed his hand as she turned 


ABANDONED. 
BEAMING with joy, little Mr. Meek sat upon the edge 
of his Tigh: backed chair. i 
happiness, and he listened in rapt attention to the remarks 
of his prospective mother-in-law. 
“T must tell you frankly, Mr. Meek,” said the lady, 
“ that my consent to your orig mad daughter has been 
wrung from me under protest. I knew that if I did not 
nove she would disgrace the family by an elopement. 
nm she wants anything, we always have to give it 
to her, or take the consequences ; and long experience has 
taught me that I mi hae wee tay to SvOk = orci 
as reason with her when she loses her rompers: eames 
if there is a flat-iron handy or a rolling-pin. the 
marriage day been fixed yet ?™ 
But leek’s spectacles were no er misty. “I 
have, madam,” he remarked nervously, “to see a man 
about a little business. If you will excuse me, I'll chat it 
over with a 
And as he flew out of the hall door the little man 
congratulated himself upon a lucky escape. 
Sd 


FRiznp (to a Count newly married to an American 
millionairess) : ‘I wonder how you managed to fix it up 
so quickly, as you cannot speak a word of English nor 
she of German.” 

Count : “Simplest thing in the world! I showed her 
my pedigree, and she showed me her bank-book.” 


THE FIRST REASON 


why you should enter our Picture Couplets 
Contest is that it is everybody's duty to make 
as much money honestly as they can. Christmas 
is coming, and there is no time in the whole 
year when a little extra cash to spend is more 
appreciated. You have to-day the opportunity 
to win a cheque for £20 or more, Don't neglect 
it, Turn to the first page and have a try, 


stood cursing, a man stole up behind and clapped 


His spectacles were dim with- 
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KINGS’ JEWELS PAWNED HERE. 


Something about the Famous Mont de Picte in Paris. 
where ex-Sultan Abdul's Jewels will be sold this week. 


Aras, for Abdul Aziz! About two years ago, while 
hia jowels during spasm of fcansia! imdinpoatiza, "i 
jewel & spasm oO} ial indisposition. He 
has been unable to redeem them, and this Tok the blow 
has fallen. They are being sold by the State Pawn 
Office, of Paris, the famous Mont de Pikté. 

This pawnshop is a bureau of the Paris municipal 
government. It consists of a main office and twenty-one 
branch offices, and it is organised and administered for 
philanthropic p 

Most of its transactions are, of course, with the poorer 
clasees, but many royal Joans have been arranged. The 
reason for this is that impoverished royalty generally 
turn to Paris to replenish t ir coffers, had the Mont 
Piété has a monopoly of advances on le property. 
Anyone who infri this monopoly, be they bankers or 

rinces of the , is liable to an action for damages. 

The history of Abdul's jewels from the time of his 
parting with them to the tragic events of the preseit 
week is rather interesting. - 
Verdony the Bulan’ English piyesan, felt Tange 

n’s angier ior 
Paris with the jewels in , 1907. The state of 


His Majesty’s finances at that moment may be guessed 
from the fact that on the f ing day he was ‘‘ booked * 
to repay a German loan of £500,000, and a few days later 
France would demand repa: it of £80,000. 

The envoys arrived in is, and became the centre 
of attraction for the criminal world of the French capital. 


To a well-known broker they entrusted a diamond neck- 
lace worth about £6,000. The broker found a customer 
for them, and fixed a day for paying over the money. 
But when that day arrived the broker turned up in a state 
of frantic excitement. He had been robbed, he said, and 
the necklace was lost. 

The desperate envoys invoked the aid of the policc. 
who managed to recover all the diamonds except onc 
from various Parisian jewellers to whom the thieves had 
sold them. 

The last of the diamonds, the biggest and most valuable 
of the lot, could not be traced at first, but it was eventually 
found in the ion of a jeweller, who stated that it 


| had been sold to him by a fashionably-dressed woman 


whom he did not know. 

The French Government discovered that the Moroccan 

envoys had broken the State Pawn Office monopoly by 

ing with the brokers, and they realised that the sooner 
they began looking after the visitors the better, so the 
Moroccans were induced to place those of the jewels as 
they had not already disposed of, in the Mont de Picté. 

This collection had cost the Sultan ing like 
£400,000, and this was the sum Tazzi had expected to 
take back with him. But his stern “ uncle” refused to 
grant him anything like thie amount, and the sum he 
was able to take back to his straiteried master is variously 
given at from £45,000 to £60,000. 

Abdul has been unable to pay the interest on them, 
much less redeem them, and the authorities decided on sale 
by public auction. The importance of the sale was so 
thoroughly realised that notices of it were advertised in 
the ish papers in order to attract the jewel merchants 

iz is not, however, the suffezer 
through this form of notoriety, for pe cnisscat 


Belgium had a great me of her wardrobe sold by public 
auction at Vienna. King Carlos of Pi was also 
compelled to pawn some of his jewels, and last year the 


late Shah of Persia had resort to his “ uncle ” during hard 
times. 


cipal hospitals’ funds, 

A from its poorer customers, however, the Mont 
ape dep in, ba lg well-to-do who, 
when they are leaving Paris for the summer months, pawn 
their valuables for a nominal sum in order to be eure that 
they are in safe keeping. 


STARTING WELL. 

A TOURIST once pened to chance on the usual 
“ oldest inhabitant ” of a village he was cycling through. 
In the course of conversation he asked the ancient how 
old he was. 

‘“*T be just a hundred,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, I doubt if you'll see a r hundred years, ° 

said the tourist, trying to make conversation. 

‘ “T don’t know so <n about that, mestur,” was tho 
opeful response. “* 8 r now than I were 

when I started on the first hondeees 

——2 je 


“Mr. Groves,” said the rector to the vestryman, ‘‘ we 
had better take up the collection before the sermon this 


“Indeed 2? 
“Yes ; I’m going to preach on the subject of economy.” 


A delightful little children’s play is published in this weel’e HOME NOTES. If acted b our youngeters 
it will make a welcome change from the usual recitations, oe . ene 
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Peecorded ing Rhyme, 


FUR BUT FALSE. 
[The London Chamber of Commerce have tssued a caution 


THE BACKBONE. 
[Woman is the backbone of the drama.—Miss Ellis 


against smitation furs. They state that musquash is sold | Jeffries.) 
as seal, cat as French sable, rabbit as ordinary sable, and| There's a certain kind of play; you can view it any 


goat as bear.—Daily Paper.] 
Can it be true that I’ve been badly swindled 
Over the furs which I have freely bought ? 
If what I read’s correct, their value’s dwindled 
To naught, 


Tho splendid sable coat with which I’m weighted 
j Cost me last year a 
fearful sum of 
money ; 
Oh! say not that it 
ever decorated 
A bunny. 


cr) Is it a fact that on the 
\ C midnight gable 
Once uawled the 
muff I gave to 
Gwendoline ? 
(The shopman told me 
it was “ Gallic 


How mean!) 


The sealskin rug that bears my naked toe dent, 
As in the morn with powder I each tusk wash, 
Can it be torn from that mysterious rodent 
The musquash ? 


The gloves for which my brother Willie’s paying, 
Were made, he said, of bearskin in his note; 
Now it appears that he was merely playing 
The goat. 


POPOOOSOOSOOOOOSO COCOCCOOOSSOO SSO OO OHSS S OOOO OOOOH OOOSOOSOOODOOOD 


A Prilish “Triumph, 


about the Important New Railway which has 


Something 
been completed in South America. 


just 


WHEN s0 many gloomy people are ready to proclaim 
Great Britain a “ back number,” it is rather interesting 
to hear that British engineers have just scored another 
triumph on the other side of the Atlantic. ; 

Twenty years or so ago somebody had the idea of 
connecting Valparaiso, in Chile, and Buenos Ayres, in 
Argentina, by a railway that would be carried through the 
Andes in a tunnel. 

Up till then people had been content either to take the 
long steamship journey round Cape Horn, or in summer to 
cross the Andes on mules by the Cumbre Pass, As this 
pass is 12,795 feet above sea-level, it represented a good 
steady climb of several days, even after one had got as, 
near the mountains as ono could by rail. 

The pioneer started his railway and worked hard at it, 
but after he had spent some hundreds of thousands of 
Lace he got caught in a South American crisis and was 
ruined. y 

‘After that the idea lay fallow for some time, until about 
four years some British capitalists decided that it 
might be worth mis come the work. They had to 
continue the two ends of the railway up towards Las 
Cuevas on the Argentine side, and Caracoles on the 
Chilian side, and then join these two ends by a tunnel 
that would have to be pierced through the heart of the 
great Andes ane at a height of about 10,500 feet. This 


is at a greater 


eight than any other trunk line tunnel 


ARGENTINA 


5 raed ies me we er ay ee ber se j 
Sie ad sein Burned” Pete al 


Buenos Ayres with Valparaiso. The small map giv:s @ general dea of the 
usefulness of the railway. 


This map shows how the new railway will join up 


feet higher than the 


Jd, and is nearly 1,500 
in the world, and 15 nebry that over the Stelvio 


highest carriage road in Europe, 
Pass. ; 


Four years ago British engineers and contractors 


andértook this gigantic task, it was only the other day that 
the last few feet of rock in the tunnel were blas > and 
the gangs that had been steadily working on either side 
met each other. 

But during this time an enormous amount of hard work 
had to be got through. The construction of the railway 


The ideal boys’ paper, 


It is all about a | 


prateed by pa 
themselves 


day ; 
It is sure to ap ee simple heart a burning ; 
y who is very, very shady, 
And at cross roads 
is mistaken in 
her turning. 


cash 
she __ poisons, 
shoots, and 
stabs ; 


She really is a try- 


Modern ladies by the shoal want to patronise the 


poll, 
And their methods are a little bit emphatic, 
For they gaily break the pax with a brickbat or an 


axe, 
And the streets are really getting quite dramatic. 
It’s their customary tip to argue with a whip, 
And in fistic skill they rival Pedlar Palmer. 
And the constables, they say, 
“ We agree with Miss E. J., 
That woman is the backbone of the drama.” 


in the higher altitudes, 
only get ag for a few months in the year. 
This railway is built partly on what one may call the 
cog-wheel principle, so that after a train has gone along 
on a more or less gentle slope for some miles, it suddenly 
comes to a climb like the roof of a house. The engines 
have had to be constructed so that they can run along on 
the flat, or, as it were, go steeplechasing. ~ 

Some 1,500 to 2,000 men were employed. Most of them 
were Italians, Swiss, and Spanish-Americans, but there 
was a sprinkling of Cornishmen also. 

Once the engineers reached the height necessary to 
start boring the tunnel they wero able to carry on the 


\ is d 
LAS CUEVAS i CARACOLES 


The tunnel through the great Andcs range of mcuntains. 


work continuously in eight-hour shifts. There were no 
stoppages for Sundays or holidays, and on these days the 
men were paid time and ahalf. Nosprings were met with 
during the boring, but owing to the melting of the snow, 
some 2,400 feet above them, water sometimes came 
trickling through, and the men were working up to their 
waists in water. 

In winter the miners were practically shut up on the 
mountains for several months, owing to such roads as 
there are being impassable, and most of the material and 


BUENOS AYRES 


food necessary for that period had to be collected before- 
hand and stored. 

There were no real strikes, but nevertheless the con- 
tractors had some difficulties with the labourers. Since 
the earthquake in Chile, in 1906, there has been a great 
demand for labour at good wages for re-building, and so 
on, and the contractors found it difficult to secure a 
sufficient number of men who were willing to work at such 
high altitudes. 

They got good wages for their work up in the mountains, 


heroine. 
0; 


kind of | But now our taste has much im 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 


your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THEN AND NOW. 


[JE és no longer any use being pretty if you want to bee 
If anyone boks pretty nowadays she és suspected 
f folly.—Daily Telegraph.] 


Once, in the tasteless days of yore, 
Our fathers used to think 
Those girls attractive who could boast 
Complexions white and pink; 


They looked on deep cerulean eyes 


As woman’s greatest treasure, 


Other pease 
e grabs, and | And when they spotted golden hair 


They nearly screamed with 
pleasure, 


charmer ; roved 
And I think you We laugh at locks of gold ; 
will agree, The looks that warmed our father’s 
When a play like hearts 
_ this you sce, Leave us extremely. cold. 
That woman is the |If in the street we chance to 
backbone of meet 
the drama. A maiden neat and dapper, 


We entertain a dark surmise 
That she is off her napper. 


The modern Helen's face is stern, 
Her eyes through glasses glare, 
Her brow is lined with intellect, 
She’s clipped her golden hair ; 
And that explains why single life 
I'm bearing like a stoic, 
With heroines of such a type 
I do not feel heroic. 


00000000000eeeeeereeeeeesereeseseseeeeseseeeeeeeseseeoeseeseeeeseoseoses ses eeeeeeeees 


as it neared the tunnel ends, has; but those 


miners who were filled with a longing after 
the joy of living, as it is understood in South America, 
eermcneer became restless, and asked themselves if life 
was worth living. 

Wages in the towns were lower, they conceded, but— 
well, there were compensations. They had been getting 
good wages, with little or no opportunities of spending, 
and the moncy burned in their pockets. Then they would 
slip off down the mountains towards the cities of the plain. 


a iene 


HIS REASON. 

“ Tere ought to be but one head to every household ! 
shouted the orator. 

“That's right!’ muttered a worried-looking man in 
the audience. 

“You agree with me?” shouted the orator, singling 
him out. 

“I do. I have just finished paying for the hats of 
my nine daughters ! "* 

; 
STRATEGY. 

In an armchair of the express smoking compartment 
a polite but resourceful man was trying Sard to read & 
novel while his next neighbour kept up a running fire 
of chatter. With the light of a desperate resolve in his 
eye, yet cloaking determination with exquisite polite- 
ness, the reader presently said, ‘‘ Pardon me, but my 
memory for names is wretched. Your name is ss 

“Shepherd,” replied the voluble one cheerfully. 

The one-sided conversation kept on a while longer, 
the light of desperate resolve meanwhile burning brighter 
and brighter. Then the reader raised his eyes to a 
stranger, his neighbour across the carriage, and suddenly 
demanded, “ What is your name, sir?” 

“* Ward,” said the stranger. 

“Yes, yes; of course,” cried the reader quickly. “ Mr. 
Ward, let me introduce Mr. Shepherd.” 

By this simple but ingenious expedient the torrent 
of extrancous matter was diverted to poor Ward, and the 
reader read happily ever after. 


SEE EEE TEE E TEE ETE TS 


THE SECOND REASON = 
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why you should enter our Picture Couplets 
Contest is that you owe it to wife and children, 
eh or farents, or to yourself to make your way in 
the world as successfully as is possible, The 
¢ want cf a cheque for £20 or so has crippled 
many a good man's efforts, Don't let it cripple 
Bx yours, Turn now to our Picture Couplets 
he 


Contest and have a try. 


rents, schoolmasters, and clergymef, and glorified by the bove 
ie THE SCOUT, one penny weekly: 


ee ae ea 
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Our Courts. 


Logic. 
‘When accused of taking a florin from a coffee-stall till, a 
prisoner charged at Greenwich said: “If I’ve got it, Pve 
got it; if I ain’t, I ain’t.” 


“You must accept y 
at the Bristol Assizes, where a Suffragist was 
two months’ hard labour for breaking the 


windows. 
Very Much in Love. . 
“Were you in love with the girl?” a prisoner was asked 
Li erpool Assizes. 
a Yen, was the y, “I think I must have been fan- 
tasticated with her.” 


' The Great Impersonator. 

«When I havea little to drink,” said a prisoner at Bow 
Street, “I am apt to impersonate well-known actors, such 
as Sir Henry Irving in The Bells and Charles Warner in 
Drink. Yt was my acting that made people think I was 
drunk.” 


post office 


. His Own Enemy: —* 
“Come out, you beggar,” shouted a man on ing 
‘reflection in ote window in New Oxford Street, “ ru 
give you what for,” and then, assuming a fighting attitude, 
he struck the glass, but not hard enough to break it 
Repeating the ormance at another window, 
taken into custody and fined at Bow Street. 


Picture Pars. 


WHEN POURING LIQUIDS. : 
Housewives sometimes experience a difficulty in 
uring liquids from 

“" basin or pan; 
the fluid will trickle 
down the outside 
of the basin in a 
stream and be 
wasted. However, 
poe or ol 

object held against 
the tip of the 

or at the point from 
which it is proposed 
to pour, will guide 
the liquid in the way it honk go. 


COC 
WHEN SEWING ON sec pesl 

YEARS a renowned tailor in one of our great towns 
advertised that be would divulge one of his most treasured 
secrets at a public hall; admission one shilling. -Tailors 
money, 
and this is the 
wrinkle they 
learnt. Always 

lace a thick p 
the position 
shown when sew- 
ing on a button, 
otherwise, when the 
thread is wound 
a “igh ia fnishing Le and round 
e “upright ” stitches in finishing off, they are pulled 
so tight as to be almost severed when "Ms coat is 
buttoned, and make it difficult to get the button 
through its hole. Buttons sewn on in the way advised 
will stay in position ten times longer than if the pin 

is neglected. 


Picked Pars. 


Laughed too Heartily. 
- At the inquest held on the body of a Birmingham woman 
the evidence showed that while at a concert she laughed so 
heartily at a comedian that she collapsed from heart 


failure. 
Shook 1,200 Handa. 
The Lady Mayoress of Manchester shook hands with 1,200 
le at her frst reception at the Town Hall, and was 


unable to attend a meeting in the evening. 
. “*Diamond Jack.” 

Johnson, the champion pugilist, has earned the title of 
“Diamond Jack.” The fighter is said to wear £5,000 worth 
of jewels, and he admits that the bulk of the money he 
earned in his recent tour has been invested in precious 


stones. 
Sold By Mistake. 

A curious accident occurred at a rummage sale at Wirks- 
worth, Derby, the other day. 

One of the stallholders, a lady well known in the 
neighbourhood, took off her valuable boa and laid it down 
for a few moments. On her return she found that it had 
been sold by mistake as part of the “rummage” |! 

The Great Nut Trick. 

That the judgment of members of the London Stock 
Exchange is not always perfect was amusingly shown 
one Saturday recently, by the avidity with which they were 

hasing from a man in Throgmorton Street common 
almond nuts at the extortionate price of a penny each. 
They thought they were imitations, and the man called it 
the great nut trick. It was. 


Ow” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address vour envelope to The Page Six Editor. Pearson’s Wee 


Little Incidents Recorded 


he was Prisoner: “I 


from the Daily Papers that 

have Caused the Courts to Smile. 

Too Personal, a, 

“More like a beetroot than a face,” was the description 
given by a witness at an assault case at Stratford. 


Thought It Kind. . 
“ When I told him rs ey bs piers ah gs exceed 2 
the speed limit, he replied, ‘ very kind of you,’” sai 
a constable at Kingston, giving evidence against a motorist. 


Not a Profeasion. 
Asked his business at Southwark, a man replied: “ By 
profession I am a fishmonger.” . . 
Judge Willis: “No. no; it is not a profession. It isa 
trade, and a good business, and usefal.” 


Not the Great Scott. 
A jurorat the Bethnal Green Coroner's Court, when asked 
his name, replied : : 
“ Walter Seott.” . 
P.C. Daniels (hesitating): “Sir!” 
The Juror (proudly): “No, plain Walter Scott.” 
Optimistic. : 
“There only was one man drunk in this world, and that 
was Jonah—the whale drunk him,” said a man when 
charged at the Keighley Police Court. . 
He was fined 5s. and costs, and asked the alternative. 
The Magistrates’ Clerk: “ Fourteen days.” 
shall be able to do it in thirteen.” 
(Laughter.) 


% % 


CATCHING OPOSSUMS. 

Wuen travelling on a cold winter’s day with your 
knees covered comfortably with a nice warm o m 
rug; it has aps never occurred to you to inquire how 
the skins of these animals are procured. The best fur is 
got on the hill ranges in Australia. There in the autumn 
the trapper wends his way with his trap (cart) and horse 
and tent. Having chosen a place for his ‘camp, he 
proceeds to build Eres If a hut of stringy bark. en 
things are fixed up he looks round for trees frequented 
by hisquarry. These 


are known b: = , VA 

appearance e Me HOLE- ENTRANCE 
teins, which  be- TO ARO0E:, 
come scratched by | 

the animal’s 


up and down. Such 
@ tree being located, 
he cuts a sapling 
about four inches 
captions places it 
in a sloping position, 
as shown in the 
picture, against it; 
then he ties a snare, 
made of several 
strands of thin brass 
wire twisted Me 

on oe pe as shown * A. 
rigidly to the sapling, but 
& foot or so, loose, so that 
necklace on, in his efforts escape he falls free, 
as shown at B, and is strangled. It is a curious fact 
that the opossum will always take the easiest way up to 
his abode, so that when the sapling is leant against the 
tree he immediately fcrsakes his usual path up the tree 


1s not fastened 
of wire, about 


opossum gets the 


trunk, and takes the easier way. Some of the animals 
are shot, but that occurs chiefly on the flats and on 
farms. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Detectives Locked Up. 

Two South London detectives, intent on capturi 
thieves whom they had traced to a stable, secre’ them- 
selves ina technicon. Unaware of their nee, some- 
one pa ed the door of the van, and the imprisoned 
detectives were twenty-one hours without food. 


A Bulidog’s Sight. 

A valuable French bulldog, belonging to a New York 
gentleman, is to cross the Atlantic in order to receive 
expert treatment for failing eyesight at the hands of an 
eminent Parisian oculist. Elaborate preparations will be 
taken to provide against the dog antinleg by the ocean 
voyage. 

Plenty of Bites. 

Residents in Denmark Hill and Camberwell have been 
troubled bya gang of letter thieves, who, with the aid of 
bird lime, have been doing some profitable Eahing wt illar- 
Loe in the mage ae one or two instances the thieves 

ve r at houses, saying they have “found” 
such Sime a letter in the ayes. pi de for a reward. 


The Man who Barks, 

At Crespina, a zilegs in the neighbourhood of Pisa, a 
| ace Egret alpen log to kiss an image of the Madonna. 

eo had accomplished this when he fell down sense- 
less. He was conveyed to hospital, and the doctors with 
difficulty succeeded in reviving him, but-discovered that he 
was raving mad and barking like a dog. The doctors 
cannot explain the phenomenon, which the villagers 
attribute to a miracle. 


> 


Whur snpize 
Dee. 16, 1902. 


An “Angel” in Disguise. 
Lady defendant (to police witness at Leeds Police 
Court): “ You're an angel in blue.” 


Born Into It. 

“He is a road-maker birth,” said a woman at 
Yarmouth County Conart, w! asked what trade her 
husband followed. 

The Difference, 
Magistrate at Bristol: ‘What is the defendant?” 
Constable : “‘ He calls himself a timber merchant, sir, but 

he’s really a hawker of firewood.” 


Always Want Something. 
“T never go myself to collect rents,” said a defendant at 
Southwark County Court. “ People ask for too many 
things to be done.” 


Lived to Tell the Tale. 
Applicant at Thames Police Court: “I want a summons, 


as I have been run over by a steam roller.” (Laughter.) 
Magi : “ When was it?” 
The Applicant: “Last Bank Holiday.” 


Morietate : “ You are too late. No summons.” 


An Eye for Work. * 

A tramp who a) in the dock with only one eye 
and was <tc j ap ethan days’ at Stroud police-court 
for tearing up his clothes while at the workhouse, was asked 
how he lost his eye. 

With a sardonic grin he answered: 

“ Looking for work.” 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 
A SAFETY HOOK. : 

In the busy strife of loading and 
unloading at wharves and warehouses with 
cranes, the aré swung round at the 
end of a long chain at a terrific rate, and 
if an i crane hook is employed 
there is a ibility that the chain may 
slip off let its en fall on to the 
heads of the men working below, or into 
the water. Py 

By the simple device shown here, the 

hook is bound to retain its chain; the 
little oan at the meh is pivoted on a 
hinge, and a spring keeps it out- 
wards, blocking the mouth. If, when 
being swung, the chain knocks against the 
spring it only presses it tighter. When a 
chain ring is to be slip; on or off, the 
catch is pressed back, as shown 
dotted lines; but on release it jum 
— and c 
ook automatically. 

>—-0c~< : 

NOT LOST, BUT HAULED ASHORE. 

A BOATHOOK often breaks off at its weakest point (, 
ee ee 
| ean fit on. If this occurred in deep water the 
head would naturally sink beyond recovery. As 4 


precaution against losing it, a thin line is spliced tight! 
to the metal head at B and’aleo at A, a quarta of ese 
from the top of the pole. Should the head then brea 
off, the line holds it safely and it can be withdrawn from 
the water and attached to another rod. 


The Lion and the Surgeon. 
A King’s Lynn veterinary surgeon recently performed a 
remarkable el oan oo on a lioness in Wombwell’s Menagerie. 
The was suffering from a diseased jaw. It roared 
when a long fal hoodie was passed Shtongh its face, 
but appeared relieved immediately after. 


Supreme Stupidity. 

An enthusiastic Christian Scientist, of New Orleans, 
U.S.A., recently threw himself under a tramcar to prove 
that his faith would save him from being killed. He 
escaped death by a narrow margin and was taken to the 
hospital, unconscious, and suffering from concussion of the 
brain and numerous bruises, 


_ See Me Reverse. 

AP liner recently carried a parrot from Valparaiso 
to Callao. It was noticed that whenever the ship’ rolled 
the parrot darted up aloft and hung head downwards. 
_ was 20 constantly repeated that the owner was inter- 

lew 

' “Oh” said she, “my pet was dug out of the earthquake 
at Valparaiso twenty-four hours afterwards, the cage tnids 
down. He has never forgotten the incident.” 


Courtship Through Space. 
& girl operator of wireless telegraphy sits on the roof of 
a New York hotel in a little office ai ting maseagentiroagh 
the air to ships at sea. She is only twenty-one, and her 
employers say sho is superior to many men telegraphists. 
While the majority of the messages coming and going 
through her hands are commercial, some are of a tender 
nature. Her sweetheart is an operator on one of the big 
steamers, and when his ship gete within talking distance 
greetings are exchanged een them: - 


aph accepted and used on this pag 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


.. A Short Tale of some Money that 
> came to a Homely Couple rather 
late in Life. 


Tue heavy hands of the grandfather clock had marked 
the passing of an hour, and the log on the hearth had 
burned down to a dull red since husband or wife had 
spoken. The man had drawn his chair close to the fire, 
and, with hands loosely clasped, sat gazing Jong and 
abstractedly, now at the glowing embers, now at the 
paper which lay folded on his knee. 

Once or twice he looked across the room to where his 
wife sat at the bay window. The winter afternoon was 
drawing to a close, and her head was bent over the sock 
she was darning in her efforts not to lose the last fleeting 
gleam of sunshine. 

At length he laid down his pipe, and there was a puzzled 
uneasiness in his glance as it rested on her. But the 
small head with its neat coil of grey hair, remained bent, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he resumed his gaze into 
OME mngth, cecil h th 

t length, carefully smoothing out the news r, he 
said deste “Well, Ellen, this will of Henry’s ie oattainly 
a surprise, and it’s hard to believe it all at once.” 

He paused and then continued: ‘‘ He was always a 
ueer fellow, was my cousin Henry, making money one 
ay, losing it the next. No one ever heard of him since 

he went West to try his luck again. And now to think 
of his dying out there a rich man and leaving his fortune 
to us.” 

“ And you are certain it is—to us ?” the woman asked, 
with her eyes fixed on the sock. 


There was no answer, and the needlo sped quickly to 
and fro. ‘The man watched it silently for some minutes, 
then he noticed with quick pain that the hand which 
held it looked thin and worn. “Ellen,” he said gently, 
‘you shall have that dress now.” 

Then the woman looked up. She had a very sweet, 
gentle face, and in spite of the wrinkles it held more than 
one trace of past beauty and of past suffering.” 

“Why, what dress, Ben?” she asked. 

“The one we saw in the shop window before we were 
married. I promised I'd buy it for you when I got rich; 
don’t you remember it ?” 

There was a touch of disappointment in the question, 
and the woman was quick to detect it. 

“Indeed, I do remember it, Ben,” she said eagerly. 
ie was the loveliest pale blue with little daisies in it, 
an eee i 

“Green leaves,” added the man. 

“ And it was so soft, and still it sounded silky. Ihave 
never seen another dress like it—and I have never wanted 
one so much.” 

“Well, you have had to wait a long time, but you will 
have it now,” her husband said promptly; but she 
answered with a smile that was half regretful, halt amused. 

“Why, Ben, I -was only a foolish young girl then. 
That blue silk must be old and worn out now, and faded, 
too, like my eyes. You said it matched them then.” 

“Thoy’re just the same now,” the man persisted, but 
she retorted with a bright little laugh. 

“Ben, dear, are you trying to make fun of me? A 
pretty sight I’d be in a pale blue dress now, an old woman 
with grey hair and wrinkles. No, no, this is good 
enough,” and a rough, little hand stroked the black 
merino softly. 

“Tt will be very nice for you, Ben,” she said presently. 
“T’ve been thinking of all you can do now we're rich. 
There’s that little plot adjoining our property to even off 
our garden you've been wanting for many years, and 
you can get another horse to take the place of Jack, as 
you were saying only yesterday how slow he had become.” 

“Um, yes, poor fellow! But I think he’d feel quecr 


“Why, yes—at least, that’s what the paper here means | and I'd feel queer if I were to drive any other horse now. 
by ‘nearest of kin.’ Henry never had any brothers or | And as to that bit of garden, we couldn’t take our neigh- 


sisters, and mine are all dead. Besides us there’s only 
my nephew Tom it could go to, and it will be his some 
day.” 


bour’s ground just because we are rich, could we ?” 
“No,” the woman said quietly, but she looked across 
at the figure beside the fire with a very loving smile. 


Tho man was looking at the tired little hands plying 
the needle, when he said : 

“Ellen, you will not have to darn or mend any m f 
now.” The woman shook her head. 

“That wouldn't do for me,” she said. ‘I have grown 
so used to work that I couldn’t stop now.” 

“Well, let us see what we are to do with our money,” 
said the man cheerily. ‘I suppose you will have to 
work a little if you want to, but you said this morning 
that the furniture and dishcs were worn out and shabby.’ 

The woman looked at the table which was laid for the 
evening meal, and here her eyes rested on the Delf sct which 
had becn a wedding-gift. It was battered, with edges 
out of the cups and plates, and the handle of the og 
held in place by tightly wound wire. It brought to her 
mind the sorrow of their life, the death of their only child, 
whose baby fingers broke the handle. 

“T don’t think I could give up tho old set,” she said 
unsteadily. ‘We could keep it to look at sometimes, 
even if we had new ones, couldn’t wo, dear?” 

Tho man did not answer. He was looking at the 
mended teapot, and the woman wondered if a child’s 
frightened cry had come echoing to him across the years 
as it had to her. 

“Ben,” she said hesitatingly, ‘‘ when vou used to read 
to me of countries and places far away you used to say, 
“When we are rich we will seo that for ourselves.’ ”’ 

“We can go now if—if we like,” answered the other. 

Then suddenly there was silence. The half-darned 
sock fell unheeded to the floor. 

“Ben,” she cried appealingly, “do you think if we 
were to go to Heaven rich my little one would know us ? 
If our riches would change us so she would not know us. 
I think even there my heart would break.” 

A big, rough hand was laid tenderly on her own, and 
the man’s voice was strangely husky as he said : ‘‘ Ellen, I 
don’t think we need Henry’s money, after all,” and, when 
she turned to him quickly, he added: ‘‘ There's Tom.” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “and he is young, and the 
money will mean far more to him than to us. I think 
somehow we have enough.” 

And when the darning was resumed 8 moment later 
the face which bent over it wore a look of joy and peace 
and the familiar place looked more cheerful and homelike 
than ever to the two that even for a short timo had con- 
templated the many things that riches could buy. 
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WALL-PAPERS FOR ALL. 


House furnishers and decorators are now using a black wall-paper in order that the fair mistresses of the rooms 


idea, but it is a pity that the blondes should have it all to themselves. Our artist suggests 
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a few designs that may appeal, in some way or other, to various tastes. 
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For over a hundred years the Mansion House hae not been thoroughly cleaned. 


be rather slartling 
wall-Gecoration, 


but its very effective. 


Lady Kaill intende to remedy thia. 


Read how it will be done in thie weeks HOME NOTES. 


The Ill-omened “Hope” Diamond, the History of Which 
is Tainted with Mystery, Seems to have Added yet Another 
Victim to its Already Long List. 


Someone kas said that money takes highest place in 
the table of causes of crime, and that love is a close 
second. Whether that be true or not, it is certain that 
jewels and the love of them are stained with crime of 
every sort and would take a very high place in the table 
of crime. 

There is one diamond, however, about which murder 
and sudden death has clung in the most extraordinary 
way. Everybody who has owned or worn the famous 
blue ‘“‘ Hope”? diamond has suffered in some way or 
other, and another link in this uncanny chain of ill-luck 
has just been forged. 

A telegram has been received in Paris stating that 

M. Habib, who bought the stone 
{ in 1908 for £80,000, was amongst 
the passengers drowned in the 
wreck of the French mail steamer 
Ja Seyne off Singapore, and that 
the fatal diamond was in his 
possession at the time of the 
disaster and is lost with him. 

The stone was originally owned 
by Andreas Tavornia, or Tavernicr. 
It was of a most beautiful 
sapphire hue, and when Tavernier 
brought it over from India and 
showed it to Louis XIV. of 
France, the heart of that 
monarch was captured by its beauty. He bought it in 
1668, and almost immediately the affairs of his country 
started cn that terrible descent that was to end in the 
maclstrom of the Revolution. 

Tavernier himself was ruined in his old age. He set 
out on another expedition to the East, intending to 
retrieve his failing fortunes, but he died of fever on the 
journey. 

Madame de Montespan, the mistress of Louis XIV., 
wore the stone, and svon afterwards she was supplanted 
in the royal favour by her rival, Madame de Maintenon. 
The stono must have been cut about this time, and from 


This picture shows the 
“Hope” diamond as it 
originally was when in 
the hands of its first 
owner, Andreas 
Tavernier, 


is your Car Correct? 


Attnoven it is probable that cats more than any 
other animals are kept as pets, how comparatively smail 
is the number of people who could tell you off-hand 
the correct ‘‘ points’? of this or that variety of the 
species. 

If the ordinary possessor of a cat knows that the 
snimal’s head should be round and broad, its eyes large 
and full, its 
noso__ short, 
«\ its ears small 
and wide 
apart, that is 
about the 
limit of his 
or her infor- 
mation on 
the subject, 
although 
thero are 
many other 
things to be taken into consideration when judging the 
“‘ correctness ” of a cat. 2 

For instance, the black, long-haired variety ought to 
have orange or amber-coloured eyes, and if you are sending 
to a show, remember that any white hairs will count 
against you. 

Tho white Persian, on the other hand, should have blue 
eyes, and when buying one of these animals you will do 
well to remember that they are very often deaf. Find 
out whether this is the case before you complete your 
purchase, because you should not pay so much for a deaf 
cat as for onc that has its hearing. 

A drawback to white cats is that they show the dirt so 
easily ; a good method of cleaning i3 as follows: Heat 
some bran in the oven and then empty it into a big basin 
and stand your cat in it. Then rub the bran well into 
her fur for several minutes, and afterwards brush it out 
again thoroughly. The result will be to produce a clean 
anil shiny coat. 

Of Persians the blue cat is the most popular pet. To 
be correct this animal should be of an even colour all over, 
anil should possess orange eyes. Silver Persians should 
have green cyes. 

Brown tabbivs must have distinct rings round the neck 
and evenly barred legs. No white hair is permissible, 
and their eyes should be yellow. 


A good cat carries its tail on a level with its 
ly, with the end slightly curled upwarde, 
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weighing 112} carats in the rough, it was brought down 
to 67} carats, 

The affairs of France steadily declined while the great 
blue diamond occupied a place amongst the crown jewels, 
and the last French monarch who owned it, Louis XVI., 
was beheaded. Marie Antoinette and the Princess 
de Lamballe both wore the stone on certain occasions, 
and both perished miserably, the former on the scaffold 
and the latter in the streets of Paris, . 4 
where she was butchered by the mob. 

The stone wasseized by the revolutionary 
party, who placed it for safety, with the 
rest of the regalia, in the Garde Meubel. vais email 
The cabinets in which the jewels By portion of the 
were all carefully sealed and guarded, sone foundits 
but by some mysterious means the regalia Sy¥ ,*nf she 

uke of 
was stolen a few weeks later. Brunswick's 

The majority of the stolen jewels were — collection— 
afterwards found in a ditch in the Champs 
Elysées, but the famous blue diamond was not amongst 
the jewels recovered. 

What happened to it after that nobody quite knows. 
It is thought, however, that the thief or thieves must have 
decided to render their prize unrecognisable by cutting 
it in two. The smaller portion found its way into the 
Duke of Brunswick’s collection, and the larger, weighing 
44} carats, became the property of a banker named 
Hope, who paid £18,000 for it, and gave it his name. 

t his death the ‘‘ blue ‘ Hope’ diamond ” became an 
heirloom of the family, but as the Hopes began to die 
off cne after another under tragic circumstances, 
fhe remaining members of the family decided to 
sell it. 

It was bought by Simon Frankel, a very wealthy 
jeweller of New York, but he soon got into financial 
difficulties and was compelled to sell his treasure. 

After passing through the hands of a French broker, 
Colot, it was bought by a Russian prince. The prince 
lent it to Lorens Ladue, a beautiful 
French actress with whom he was in 
love, and the first night she wore it at 
the Folies Bergéresheshot her from his 
box. Two days later the prince was 
stabbed by revolutionists, and Colot the 
broker committed suicide. 

The next owner, a Greek jeweller, 
was driving with his wife and two 
children when thev were thrown over 
a precipice and killed. From him or 
from his executors it passed to Habib, 
who is variously described as a 
Sprniard and as a Persian. 

The rumour went round that in buying the stone 
Habib was really acting as the agent of Abdul Hamid, 
the ex-Sultan of Turkey, and the calamities that have 


—The larger por- 
tion of the stone 
that was bought by 
a banker for 
£18,000. This is 
ho« the st.ne ap- 
peared when last 
seen, 


Some Good Points Worth Noting 


when Selecting a Domestic Pet. 


streaked with black, orange, and yellow like a piece of 
tortoiseshell. 

The best Manx cats have no tail whatsoever; you should, 
in fact, be able to fcel where the backbone ends. The 
fur of these cats is softer and longer than that of most 
other short-haired varictics, and they are also remarkable 
for intelligence. 

A cat should carry its tail at about the samo level as 
its body, with the end of the tail turning slightly upwards, 

in the first picture. The ears should not be wide at 
the roots nor pointed at the ends, and in tho case of 
Persians ear tufts are considered a beauty. The last 
picture shows a good pair of ears. 

If sending a cat by train in a hamper, you will add 
considerably to her comfort by passing a couple of straps 
through the basket, as shown in the second illustration, 
and making a bed for her on these. 

The vibration and jolting of the journey will not affect 
her nearly so much under such circumstances as it would 
if she were just laid down on the bottom of the hamper. 

If your cat is to travel in a box, this should, of course, 
have ventilation holes bored in the lid, but even so there 
is a chance that other heavy luggage may be put on top 
of the box, even though plainly labelled, and the cat 
thus suffocated. 

Such a catastrophe may be guarded against by nailing 
four stout blocks of wood, two or three inches thick, one at 


This novel method of using straps for a bed 
when sending a cat a long journey Jeaves it a | 
lot of unnecessary joltng. 


Werk ENDING 
Dec. 16, 1909. 
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overtaken the Sultan may be added to the already long 
list of the diamond’s malevolent effects. 

It is even said that the ex-Sultan’s favourite, Salma 
Zubayba, was wearing the jewel on her breast when the 
Young Turks broke into the Palace, and that she was shot 
dead in the wild confusion that followed. 

A few weeks after this coup d'état that sent Abdul Hamid 
tottering from his throne, the ill-omened diamond appears 
to have been returned to Habib to be resold, for abot 
the end of last June it was offered for sale in Paris. To 
the surprise of everybody it only fetched £16,000, which 
was such a ridiculously small price that Habib managed 
to cancel tho sale. 

And now the superstitious will say that Habib’s con- 
nection with the diamond has borne fruit, and that he has 
paid the penalty of his temerity. 

—_——___—_32—____ 

NEWSPAPER Proprietor (angrily): ‘What did you 
mean by telling the man who asked if there was money 
in mushrooms that there would be more money for him 
in toadstools ?” 

Epiror oF THE “QUESTION AND ANSWER Depant- 
MENT” (with an air of one who knows he is in the right) : 
“ Because, sir, I looked up the man in the directory and 
found he was an undertaker.” 

—>po_—_ 
ON HIS DIGNITY. 

Har in hand the dustman stood before the lady of 
the house. 

“‘ Have you cleared all the rubbish and swept the yard 
well ?” she queried. 

““Yuss, mum!” 

“You haven’t disturbed the chickens ? ” 

“No, mum!” 

“ What is the other man doing ?” 

“ Mindin’ the ’oss, mum!” 

“ And I suppose you're thirsty ?”* 

“Garspin’, mum!” 

“Well, here’s a halfpenny. Gct yourselr a bottle of 
ginger-beer, and share it with the other man.” 

The man of dust glared hard at the copper coin. 

“Could you lend me a tape-measure, mum ?”’ he said 
at length. 

oe Why ? ” 

“Well, mum, my mate, ’e will ’ave ‘is fair share, 
an’——_”’ 

“No!” snapped the skimpy dame. “ But here's 
a bootlace with a knot in the middle. You can have it, 
if you'll bring it back!” 

Then pride surged uppermost. 

“Twas forgettin’, mum!” replied the dustman, 
drawing himself up to his full height. ‘I never drink 

between meals, ’Ere’s your ’a’penny! ’Ow much is 
the interest ?” 
De tat tp teach tin tin in nti in it i nt tint 

If you mean to sell your kittens, the best time to do so 
is when they are eight weeks old. If you wish to obtain 
a good photograph of them, hold a mirror up before them 
and they will probably remain quite still for a time. 

It cannot be said that cats have ever been credited 
with the fidelity or intelligence which dogs are generally 
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When sending your cat by box, nail a piece of wood to eavh corner, 
This will save any possibility of suffocation should heavy luggage 
be put on top. 


sup to possess. But exceptions prove the rule, 
and so far as intelligence goes, it would be difficult to beat 
the performances of the fishing cat of Plymouth, whose 
achievements were thus described in the Piymouta 
JOURNAL, June, 1828 : 

“There is now, at the battery on the Devil’s Point, a 
cat which is an expert catcher of the finny tribe, being in 
the constant habit of 
diving into the sea, and ff e 
bringing up the fish alive Fea ge eel 

wre” 


in her mouth, and de- 

positing them in the ‘ i» FEA 
PASS ih gre FE, 

eR SAE | 

“i = a, ¥ 


guard-room for the use 
= : wee 
Apes “ 


of the soldiers. She is 
now seven years old, and 
4 good pair of ears. 


has long been a useful 
caterer. 

“It is supposed that - 
her pursuit of the water- 
rate first taught her to 
venture into the water, 
to which it is well 
known has a natural aversion. 


She is as fond of 


each corner of the lid. Then, even if other boxes are placed | the water as a Newfoundland dog, and takes her regular 


Tortoiseahell cats should live up to their name, being | holos into your box. , 


on it, the air will still be able to pass through the ventilation pene ane Oe rocks at ite edge, looking out fog 


rf prey, ready ve for them at a moment’s notice.’t,.. 


Whene'er you take your walks about, You'll find smart youngeters read THB SCOUT. 
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was originally a 
market — gardener ; 
mado his money by selling cabbages and onions, and that 
sort of thing. 

When he departed “ to hoe the Golden Acres” he left two 
cottages. One at High Barnet went to my brother Horie>, and 
the other at Kew fell to me. It wasapretty villa, and even 
to be in temporary possession of it gladdened my artistic soul. 

I call it “‘ temporary ” because of the eccentric and in- 
defensible terms of my relative’s will. It stated that 
whereas we (meaning Horace and myself) had always led a 
life of idleness, and had never done a day's real hard work 
since we were born, and because we had shown contempt for 
an honest and reputable occupation which originated with 
Adam (!), therefore the cottages would become our own 
properties only when we had, by toil and application, shown 
ourselves worthy of them. 

To each was attached about an acre of ground. This we 
were to cultivate, and convert into a sort of kitchen-garden. 
We were expressly forbidden to employ any outside labour, 
on pain of forfeiture, and we were given one year in which 
to complete this loathsome job. 

I considered it a hideous outrage, and I said so to Woolct , 
the legal Johnny who communicated to us the news of this 
atrocity. Heonly smiled, and advised us both to lose no time 
in getting to work. 

“You've got a good deal to do. as you'll find,” he said, 
“and only twelve months in which to do it. I shall look 
round from time to time to see how you are getting along, 
and make sure that you do not contravene the stipulation 
about outside help.” 

When I went down to Kew and saw the place. my heart 
sank. The ground was a wilderness, choked with stinging 
nettles and all kinds of weeds. I saw it would take mc 
months to clear these away. However, thcre was plenty of 
time, and I never did sec tho use of rushing things. 

The next morning I was looking out to see what sort of a 
day it was when I saw a sailor coming along the road. 

Seeing mo at the window, he stopped and asked if I could 
direct him to Richmond. 

“You're going away from it,” I told him. 

“That's likely,” he answered; “I don’t know my way 
about. It's twenty-three years since I was in these parts. 
I only landed from India last week.” 

India! I am not an emotional man, but that wonderful 
land fascinates me. India is my onehobby. Anyone whocan 
tell me anvthing about it, or who has been there, is welcome 
to talk all night. 

I flung on a dressing-gown, hurried downstairs, and invited 
him in. He was hot and dusty and thirsty, and I was 
glad I had some bread and cheese and pleaty of beer in the 
house. While he ate and drank T looked at him with peculiar 
interest. His sturdy, wiry frame, the bronze on his face, 
neck and arms. and his crisp hair, all bore the unmistakable 
stamp of the East to my cyes. 

He wore an unusual number of ornaments, and they 
swere all solid gold. Besides the thick rings in his ears. 
there were two massive ones on his arms, and several 
smaller on his fingers. 

“Looking at the gold, sir?” he said, catchi'g my g17¢. 
“Ah, I've got a bit of that, haven't 1? And I'm going 
to find a heap more, thanks to what I've brought home 
with me.” 

Then he unbuttoned the front of his shirt and hauled up 
something that was attached to a thin chain, which he slipped 
over his head, and held out to me. It looked like a small 
compass, but on a further scrutiny I saw that there was one 
dissimilarity. As he shook it and set the necdle vibrating this 
latter swung vertically instead of horizontally. 

““ What is this?” 

“ That's a gold-finder,” replied the sailor, whose name was 
Windward. “ Got it from an Indian fakir at Benares. -Did 
him a good turn once and hedid meone. I don't understand 
it mysclf, but there's magic in it, and you know what 
those fellows over there can do in that line. As far as 1 can 
make out it’s on the principle of the divining-rod. You've 
seen & man go round with a hazel-twig to find water ? Well, 
to find gold you do the same wit this little article. When 
the needle dips—it’s some kind of maznetiscd ore, I 
believe—therc’s your treasure.” 

I said tho thing was absurd. He stuck to it that there 
were lots of places whero old coins and ancient gold vesscls 
were buried, and that the gold-finder was going to make his 


fortune. . . 
We were walking about in the garden, arguing, when sud- 


denly he sto , 

While alee he'd becn holding the little compass before 
him as he walked, and now we both looked at it in one 
electrical unity of thought. The needle was standing straight 
up and down ! 7 . 

“Hullo! There’s gold here?” I burst out. Don't 
move! Don’t stir an inch! I'll get the pick!” ; 

I darted off to the porch, and was back in no time with 
both pick and shovel, and one of a exes tor as well. 
I thrust the pick into Windward’s hand, threw off my coat, 
and begged him to start excavating at once. 

“Well, sir,” he repi‘e! quice colv, 7 want half of 
whatever we find before 'lldg an inch.” 

I thought this was pretty steep, considering it was my 

und and my pick and shovel. But I couldn't persuade 
im to look at the matter in a just and reasonable way. He 


Then tak 
shovelled 


slammed, 
He was 


me——- 
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hundreds 
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its neck, 
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ground anywhere, 


int> the other bag. 


promising 


twenty-five golden sov: 
Well, I came 
led. 
ota horrible shock. I was just going 
out when’a visitor arrived. He was a tall, distinguished- 
looking man, pe pone | dressed, and the gloss on his 
top-hat almost took your 

directly I read the words, 


were most unprincip 
The very next day I g 


Aryan Club, Bombay,’ 
know why ; but it did. 
“T have only just arrived from In 
“It was your uncle, M 
But his solicitor, Mr. 
dead, and so he has sen 
I waited. Mr. Fran 
scemed embarrassed. 
“ My errand is rather a 
with an obvious effort. 
Bombay Universal Bank fra 
ago. The absconding cashicr, 
of money, was—was mM 
municated to me on hi 
England and 
last that he was about 
of pounds in the garden, 
moncy when he should once more be free. 
to India, where he was sentenced, and died. 
“My object in coming here is to recover that moiety of 
his defalcations which is interred in your garden and restore 
For that purpose Mr. Woolctt has 
d arrange to havo this done at once.” 
tes to realise that there was 
's mess except by telling tho truth. 
moe Windward arrived to 
125 in his pocket. 
and fetching the 


I finished by t 
my share of the gold-finding 


canvas bag which contained 


enterprise. 
s all I’ve got,” I said, and bade a mute farewell to 


all my hopes. 
Mr. Franklin had 1 


he took up th 


some prospecting myself. 
wouldn’t let it out of his hands for a moment. 

During the course of the next few hours we unearthed, in 
various spots and at varying distances from each other, a 
biscuit tin, half a flour bag (tied with string), two jam-pots, 
a candle-box, a couple of canvas money- bags (such as cashiers 
use in banks), an 
contained sovereigns and half-sovercigns, in what amounts 
we did not stop to ascertain. 

Windward was 
Dorado which we had 
frankly delirious. 

At length, however, it became evident that the golden 
At my earnest entreaty we continued 


Sg foot of 


vein was worked out. 
to explore, and I think we did not neglect a 
but the needle no longer dip 

“That's the lot,” said Windward, and as it was by now 
nearly dark, I agreed with him that we had done enough. 
We bore our assorted spoil to the house, and dumped it upon 
the dining-room table. Poured out in a heap it was a 
rapturous sight. 

I lit the gas, 
methodical way, began to ‘“ count up,” 
quite an everyday occurrence, 
incredible mystery. 

The total came to £250. 

He counted again, 


one of the 


a scaman’s so-g at the 
Gone o 


gone. 
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another pickle-jar. 


Richmond, 


me two minu 


untied the strin 


Complete Short Story. 


And the Part it Played in a Curious Will. 
By DRAYTON FORD. 


and that, in fact, it was half shares or nothing. 1 never met 
such an obstinate man. When he got up to go, without 
considering me and my feelings in the least, I gave in. 

He said he would trust to m 
rolled up his sleeves, he 


My uncle William | said I shouldn’t know where to look without his gold-finder, 


: the hunt was in my blood, and 
I begged Windward to let me handle the “finder” and do 
But he clung to the thing and 


lainly elated at this extraordinary El 
As for me, I was 


stumbled upon. 


and then Windward sat down, and, in his 
as though it were 
instead of being an altogether 


and divided the wholo into two piles. 
ing up one of the canvas bags we had found he 
piles into it with a capacious hand. 
“Your share, sir, £125,” he said, pushing the bag across to 
mc. He shot the remainder of the gold, handfuls at a time, 
“ And this,” he said, twisting a picce 
of string round the neck—“ this is my half.” 

Then he dropped the ba 
must cut along to 

Before I quite rea 
shaking me warmly b: 
to look me up agai 


top of his voice. 


reath away. 


t me to you.” 


klin fidgeted with his watch-chain and 


y father. 
3 death-bed are these: 


leased this house from your uncle. 
to be arrested he secreted sovcral 
meaning to return for tho 
He was taken back 


istened patiently, courteously, and 
without remark to my account. Now, still without a word, 

e bag, g I had twisted round 
and tilted some of the sovereigns into his hand. 
Ict them drop back into the bag, and tied it up 


word of honour, and as he 
e, as it struck me, a most 
unnecessary display of his over-developed biceps, ticn he 
hove up the pick, and we set to work. 

_As miners say, we “‘ struck the lode” almost at once. The 
pick grated on something, and up came a potted-meat tin. 
We wrenched off the soldered-down lid, and—there were 
twenty golden sovereigns inside it. 
Aftor that I would have backed Windward and 
his machine against the world. 

The very fever of 


And all of these 


into his pocket, and said he 
or all his folk would be in bed. 
lised the turn affairs were taking, he was 
y the hand, wishing me luck, and 
in one day; and the door 
and I heard him crunching down the road, singing 


ff, I reflected, with one hundred and 
creigns, which it certainly seemed to 
to the conclusion that his vie:s 


He handed me his 
“Mr. Mortimer Franklin, 
’ my spino began to feel chilly. Ididn’t 


dia,” began my visitor. 
r. John Rice, whom 1 wished to sec. 
Woolett, told me yesterday that ho is 


humiliating one,” he said at length, 
“ You probably have heard of the 
uds which occurred some years 
who got away with a large sum 
Tho facts which he com- 
He came to 

Finding at 
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again. “This is a very strange story you tell me, Mr. 

Rice,” he said at last—“ very strange, indeod! T have lived 

all my life in India, and I have never heard of the kind of 
old-finder which you allege your sailor-friend made use of. 
do not think hers is such thing in existence.” 

We had alittle argument here. I had seen the thing at 
work, and he hadn't. 

“ Well, well,” he said finally, ‘it is such an extraordinary 
story, that I think we must leave this matter for adjust- 
ment in the hands of those who are legally qualified to 
investigate it. 

“TT ghall not, of course, take this moncy away with me; 
under the ag circumstances it would be neither possible 
nor advisable that I should do so. You must permit me, 
however, to take precautions that it cannot be (a upered with 
until the matter is settlod. Have you some sealing-wax ?” 

I went to a drawer in my writing-table and fetched what 
he required. He melted the wax thickly round the string, 
and sealed it with a signet-ring on his finger. 

“That is all I think I need trouhlo you with at present,” 
he added, picking up his hat, and moving to the door. ie 
shall at emis pur this matter in the hands of Mr. Woolett.”” 

He marched off, stiff as a ramrod. I slung that sealed 
bag into a cupboard, and thought I would go out and get 
some fresh air. I felt I wanted it—lots of it. Turning 
round I trod on something, and when I picked it up—it was 
the gold-finder! Windward must have dropped it. And 
that blessed needle was vertical again ! 

Then I saw the dodge. There was a spring in the side 
of the rim, and my foot had done what, I found, the slightest 
pressure of ajfinger could effect—move the needle up or down at 
will. My brain buzzed. Frightful doubts began to assail me. 
The gold-finder was a fraud ! If so, then Windward, tho 
sailor, was a swindler. But I could make nothing of it. If 
Windward had tricked me, and the gold-finder was a sham, 
then how had he known the exact spots at which to dclude 
mo by maneuvring the compass, and how was it that money 
was found tn those places ? 

I took a cab to Woolctt’s Chambers at once. Of course, 
he didn’t know anyone called Mortimer Franklin, and no 
gentleman answering to that name had called on him, or 
was likely to, he thought. 

He asked me to describe Windward, and when I had done 
so, inquired whether he had a slight cast in the left cye. I 
remembered that he had. 

“T am strongly inclined to think,” said the lawyer, “* from 
your description and other circumstances, that the real name 
of your sailor friend is Baynes. Ho was my hcad clerk until 
a fortnight ago. Clever fellow, Baynes, with a taste for 
amateur theatricals, and for living beyond his income. There 
were discrepancies. » » « Well, I couldn’t prosecute, but 
he had to go. 

“By the way, it was Baynes who suggested this scheme 
to your uncle. Rice was in here one day complaining that 
he couldn’t make his nephews work, and that he wouldn't 
leave them a cent if they didn’t, meaning you and your 
brother. Baynes at once proposed this plan of the cottage 
and the buried money. he old man was mightily taken 
with the idea. Baynes very likely helped him to bury the 
coin, and of course knew os every parcel lay. Getting 
it again wasn't like burglary, it had to done in the day, 
and without arousing your suspicions. So Baynes, a3 the 
sailor, gets half first with his Indian fakement, and the other 
man bags the balance. Franklin’s dodge in sealing that bag 
and leaving was a master-stroke.” 

“ My dear sir,” I burst out, ‘* if the man was a robber and 
came to rob me, why on earth did he leave the bag at all 2” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” observed Wook tt. 

“ Of course he did!” I cried, out of patience. 
tell you that it’s at home now, locked in my cupboard ?”” 

“Really? Well, that’s a good thing, isn’t it ? So you 
won't be 8o very much the loser after all!” 

With this dry remark Woolett bowed me out. 

His manner alarmed me. I tore back to Kew, rushed for 
that cupboard, and—yes, the bag was still there I lugged 
it out. It felt all right. The familiar “chink” of the 
contents reassured mie I broke the seals and cut the string. 

* * * * 


Kind friends, you, of course, have anticipated what I found. 
Thad not. That beastly bag held a large assortment of thoso 
round, gilt sequins, or spangles, which theatrical costumicrs 
employ lavishly at pantomime time. Pretty but valueless. 

hen there was another shock to come. 

I thought I would write to Horace, and when I pulled open 
the drawer of my writing-table—well, this is what had 
happened. 

When Windward left me I had been disagrceably impressed 
by his parting look. It struck me that, knowing I had that 
sum of money in the house, and also knowing his way about 
in it, he might pay me a surreptitious visit in the night, on 
plunder bent. It occurred to me that what 1 ought 
to have done was to empty tho bag, fill it up again 
with coal-dust, cinders from the grate, anything, strew 
a few sovereigns on the top, in case he took a look in, tie it 
up again, and leave it ready to be burgled that way. I was 
just congratulating myself on this scheme, and intending to 
get up and sce to it, when I fell asleep. 

Now, since childhood I have invariably walked in my slee p. I 

must have done so that night. The last thing I was thinking 
of guided my actions, as it does all somnambulists. so I must 
have carried out my plan, prepared tho dummy bag, and 
hid the money. And that is why I now found more than 
one hundred sovereigns in the drawer of my writing-desk ! 
I was rather pleased to remember that when I brougit tho 
bag from the cupboard and handed it to “ Mr. Franklin” it 
nd been hong neither he nor I knew it then) as much a 
“dummy” as the one ho must have had pea’ in his own 
pocket. He, of course, changed tho bags while I was getting 
the sealing-wax and had my back turned to him. 

I went to bed consoled with the thought that, at any rate, 
thanks to Windward, that garden was dug up, and the morrow 
should sce me planting cucumbers. 

The morrow did not see me doing anything of tho sort. 
It saw mo reading a curt note from Woolett. 

He said that I need not trouble to do anything further to 
the ground, as I had contravened the terms of the will by 
taking advantage of outside help! 

Words fail me. 


la—the other hand holds a copy of the Christmas Double 


of HOME NOTES. 
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Ma SRCHID growing and buying is to- 
day onc of the most enticing 
gambles possible. In the auction- 

> rooms a large counter is to be 

PPR  scon, full of orchid bulbs—looking 


. rather li!:e bunches of half-dried figs. 
These bunches fetch 3s. or 4s. each at sales 

When it is realised that it is possible to buy 
an orchid for less than 2s., it is clear that the 
beauty and rarity of an orchid which is w orth 
£1,200 must bo c ‘tre ne. 

Most of the biz ) rices are paid by the pro- 
fessional orchid yrs vers, who get their profit 
by separating the bulbs and roots and taking 
cuttings, thus obtaining many plants from the 
one they buy. 

In from {fifteen to eighteen months the 
orchid starts producing its spike of bloom, 
and according to the rarity of its colour 
schemes, varies the worth of the buyer's 
investment. 

He may have nothing worth selling, but, on 
the other hand, he may have a bloom worth 
£500. No one can predict what he will 
produce when he buys the bulb. It is a pure 
gamble, with some very big prices for the 
successful. . 

Orchid growinz is a favourite hobby with 
well-known people. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's 
orchid houses are, of course, famous, and he is 
never scen even at the present day without one 
of his favourite blooms in his button-hole; but 


Sexton's nerves somctimcs give way under 
the constant fire of questions from his talka- 
tive cight-year-old son. 

“Dad,” asked the youngster just as the 
old man had one evening settled down for a 
perusal of his newspaper. ‘‘ Dad, am I made 
of dust?” 

“I think not!” responded the unhappy 
parent. ‘ Otherwise you'd dry up now and 
then.” 
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A DIFFERENT MATTER. 


Weary Cyclist: “ How far i; ttto the nearest 
iran?” 

The Notive: “I thin’ it’s about tn mil:s as 
the crow flies.” 

Weary Cyclist: “Bul if the crow rides a 
bicycle, how far is it?” 


Plants from Two Shillings 
to a Thousand Pounds 
Each. 


many other famous people devote themselves 
to the hobby, although their names may not 
be perhaps so closely associated with it. 

But amongst the experts and the people in 
the ‘“‘ market” who gamble in the possibilities 
of this fascinating bloom, there are many 
names almost as famous from their point of 
view as that of the great Tariff Reformer. 

Only a year or so ago the Floral Committce 
of the Royal Horticultural Socicty awarded 
Major Holford, equerry to the Fane a silver- 
gilt Lindley medal, for an orchid known as 
“The Elegans,” on which there were no fower 
than 230 flowers, which from a horticultural 
point of view is extremely unusual. 

‘bout three years ago Mr. Sanders, of St. 
Albans, paid £1,207 103s. for a single orchid 
(Odontoglossum crispum Pittianum). 

This is the record price, the previous hichest 
having been £843 15s., which was given the 
previous year for an Odonloglossum crispum 
Roger Sander. 

The record-breaking plant had three bulbs— 
two with leaves and a young break. It had 
won two gold medals for the size, substance, 
and beauty of the flower. 
the owner was offered several hundred pounds 
for half the plant. 

Its flowers are white, slightly tinged with 
rose, the sepals and petals being heavily 


blotched with red-brown, and the reverse side | after 
The labellum has | tortured to death. 


heavily tinged with purple. 


Jkew Lens for Farmens 


VER since 1883 Parliament has 
been busy pilin: up wholo statute 
books full of Agricultural Holdings 
and Acts, the latest and most 
important of which was passed 
in 1906 and camo _ into force 

this yea-. - 

Most English farm land is held by tenant 
farmers. The bulk of this legislation adjusts 
the relation between landlord and tenant, 
lays down the compensation which the tenant 
can claim for improvements which he has 
made, for damage by game, and what is called 
“unreasonable disturbance.” 

The latter simply means that if a landlord 
terminates a tenancy without good reason, 
the tenant can claim compensation for being 
turned out. 

One scction of the new Act is revolutionary. 
Always up to now a farm tenant was bound 
to preserve the fertility of the land ho farmed 
by a proper rotation of crops. 

If wheat or any other crop is grown ycar 
after year on the same land the soil is simply 
destroyed, all its goodness being used up. 

The new Act gives a farmer leave to do pre- 
eel as he pleases. It now lies with the 
landlord to make special arrangements with 
his tenant in the leaso in order to protect 
his land from being worked out. 

There are still, however, some thin 
which a tenant farmer cannot legally do 
without first obtaining his landlord's consent. 
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I, yellow crest marked with reddish lines, in 
front of which are brown spots on a white 
' ground. 

The extent of the gamble in orchids is most 
clearly seen when the full facts of the diffi- 
culties in obtaining new kinds is clearly 
understood. Many lives have been sacrificed 
in vain endeavours to obtain a single root of 
@ rare variety. 

The difficulties of the work are as great as 
the danger. One collector was known to 
wade up to his waist in mud for a fortnight 
seeking a specimen of which he had heard, and 
another lived among the Indians of Brazil for 
nine months, pecring through the tangled 
jungle for a lost variety. 

To obtain the orchids that grow on trees, 
the collector must hire a certain area of wood- 
land, with™the right to fell the timber. As 
the natives cangot be trusted to climb the 
trees and gather the plants, the wasteful plan 
of cutting down the trees is adopted, and he 
gathers his specimens from the fallen 
trunks. 

‘The forest being often inland, the plants, 
after having been collected, must be carried 
to river or sea. In one case they were carried 
for six weeks on men’s backs from the moun- 
tains to a river, then six weeks in canoes with 
twenty portages, and then conveyed over 
the ocean. 

Another man who journeyed into the wilds 
of Madagascar after the beautiful little 


Phalenopsis, worth from a guinea upwards, 
was seized by the infuriated natives, and, 
being taken to a place of sacrifice, 


What their Latest Act 


of Parliament says they 
May and May Not Do. 


He cannot, for instance, cut down or b 
up a hedge, he cannot plant an orchard or 
make a hop garden. He mustn’t meddle 
with the existing buildings, and he may not 
turn ploughed land into permanent pasture. 

At market ordinaries you may frequently 
hear farmers discuss the law regarding pasture. 
No farmor may without consent of his landlord 
| plough up permanent pasture—that is, land 
which has been pasture for twenty years 
or more. 

“Voluntary waste” is what the law terms 
this offence. The landlord may stop such a 
proceeding by getting an injunction, or if 
too late for that he may recover damages from 
his tenant. Were a farmer to disobey an 
injunction, the chances are strong that he 
would shortly find himself behind prison 
walls. 

The fact of a lease containing no clause 
forbidding the ploughing of pasture will not 
protect the farmer who runs his plough through | 
old grass land. British law lays down that 
the mcre fact of one man becoming another’s 
tenant imposes neos him the duty of culti- 
j vating the other’s land in a careful and proper 
sows 


manner. 
The tenant farmer who dcliberatcl 
himeclf 
Not long ago 


harmful weeds upon the land may find 
in a very serious p):ition. 
a tenant was heavily fined for scattering 
mustard seed broadcast on the land. 

In another case a landlord obtained an 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dsc. 16, 1909. 


HE'D HAD A PART. 


Stag: Manager (interviewing chiliren with the 
sdea of engiging them for a new pay): “Has 
this chil! been on the stage?” 

Prowd M ther: “No; but he’s been on an 
inquest, and he speaks up fine!” 

eeee 

SmitH: “Do you think that secing fs 
believing ?” 

Mrs. Smith: “No. I see some folk every 
day I could never believe.” 

@eeee 


Customer (pointedly): ‘The difference 
between a cow and a milkman is that the 
cow gives pure milk.” 

Milkman : ‘* Perhaps ; but there is a greater 
difference than that. Tho cow docsn't give 
credit.” 


injunction against a farmer who proposed to 
dig up as fine old bowling green and add it 
to his kitchen garden. On the other hand 
a farmer who was sued for destroying a rabbit 
warren and planting potatoes on the site won 
hiscase. The warren had not been specifically 
mentioned as such in the leaso. 

A law which deeply affects the farmer is 
the “Sale of Goods” Act, passed in 1893. 
The larger part of tho farmer’s income usually 
comes from the sale of stock—horses, cattle, 
and sheep. Now, if a farmer takes a horse 
to market the rospectivo purchaser’s first 
question is anally, “Ys he sound?” If tho 
farmer replies, “‘ He is sound,” that by law 
counts as a warranty. 

Later, should the warranted horse turn out 
unsound the purchaser can sue for damages. 
But if the farmer merely says, ‘So far as I 
know the horse is sound,” that remark does 
not form a warranty, and the buyer must 
take his chance. 

One great maxim of English law is ‘‘ Caveat 
Emptor ’—in other words, ‘ Let the pur- 
chaser look after his own interests.’ You 
may sell the vericst old screw, but unlcss the 
buyer can prove that you gave him a warranty 
or that ho has been the victim uf dceliberato 
fraud, he has no redress. 

The “ Sale of Goods” Act cuts hoth ways. 
A farmor must necessarily bo largely de- 
pendent on the seedsman. 

A ycar or two ago a farmer saw an advertise- 
ment, ‘‘Seed wheat for sale. True grown 
on gravel soil.” He bought enough to plant 
twenty acres and hardly a seed came up. 
He brought action against the scedsman 
and recovered heavy damages. 


swinelling hhe SlageSlruck, 


FAVOURITE form of theatrical 


swindle is the ‘ premium ” 
dodge. An advertisement is 
inserted in the provincial 


pee 
i 
papers asking for ladies and 
gentlemen for a _ first-class 
touring company. 

The aspirants who are foolish enough to 
answer the advertisement are told that they 
can have a good part in a well-known play 
on payment of a premium of £1, or whatever 
the wily advertiser thinks they can afford 
to pay. . 

He sends them a typewritten copy of the 
part as a guarantee of good faith, tells them 
that rehearsals will commence very shortly, 
and mentions casually that he can obtain 
a magnificent wardrobe from the lady or 
gentleman who last played the part for a 
very nominal sum. 

When he has obtained all the money he can, 
he quictly disappears, to resume operations 
under another name in another part of the 
town. 

Sometimes he even goes so far as to rehearse 
the play and take the company on tour for a 
week, disappearing with the takings just 
before pay day. 

Mr. Austin Melford, the well-known actor- 
manager, tells an amusing story of how in his 
early career he tracked down a bogus manager 
with bloodhounds. 

The play was one in which the principal 


How the Bogus Agent 
Makes His Living. 


sensation was represented by the tracking of 
the villain by a couple of bloodhounds. 

When it was discovered at the end of the 
week that the manager was missing with the 
little money that had found its way into the 
box office, the male members of the company 
resolved upon tracking him down with the 
bloodhounds of the cast. This they did so 
promptly and successfully that by the evening 
the fugitive was discovered. 

The most prominent form of stago swindle 
at the present time is the bogus school of 
acting and dancing, where the manager also 
runs a company or troupe on the music halls or 
theatres and promises to secure all his pupils 
an engagement after a few lessons. 

Of course there are several perfectly 
genuine and very excellent training schools 
in different parts of London and the provinces, 
but for every genuine school of this kind 
there are ten bogus ones, mostly dotted about 
in the southern suburbs of London. 

In some of these places every pupil is 
promised an engagement at the end of a few 
wecks’ tuition at heavy fees. 

When the offer comes along—which as a 
rule does not happen until all the money 
which the unfortunate girl or young man, 
or the parents, have got to spare has been 
squeezed out of them—it is generally found to 
consist of an engagement as a dancer and 
nee in a troupe, or small part in a music-hal} 
sketch. 


They are required to sign a contract 
binding them to appear whenever required 
for a term of hag: at a salary of five or six 
shillings a week! The abuses which a system 
of this kind must almost invariably lead to 
can easily be imagined. 

Of this type of manager, the worst of all, 
although he generally tempts his victims 
with a larger salary, is the ono who organises 
a bogus troupe of young girl dancers for the 
Continent. 

Various societies are now endeavouring 
to bring this t of scoundrel within the 
pale of the law, but he is gencrally sufficiently 
artful to keep clear of anything which con- 
stitutes a criminal offence. 

No girl should ever sign any contract to 
go abroad without first submitting it for 
approval to the Actors’ Association or some 
other institution. 

_ Cases of troupes of girls being left stranded 
in foreign towns and haying to be assistod 
home by the British Consul occur every 


aay 
e same thing is now growing much more 
prevalent in our own provinces with girls 
who have been decoyed from London on the 
ey of a long engagement, or with others 
who have been brought from Manchester or 
Liverpool to London in the same manner. 
Every week the Actors’ Association issues 
advertisements warning the youthful stage 
aspirant against the bogus manager and the 
agency, but such is the power which 
the glamour of the footlights exercises that 
thousands of young actors and actresses 
are still swindled every year in this 
manner, 


NO ARGUMENT. 


Quicrs 
LUNCHES 
WHILE 

‘You 


Patroniser of the Cheap Restaurant: “ Look 
here, watter, this coffee is cold.” 
_ Polite and Intelligent Waiter: “ Quite right, 
sir, This te a quick lunch café, and if the coffee 
was hot you couldn’t drink it ina hurry.” 


me Norsg,” exclaimed little Tommy in 
distress, ‘‘ Nellie has swallowed a button.” 

‘* Mercy on us!” replicd the nurse. ‘ And 
what good will that be to her?” 

Toumy thought awhile, and then nalvcly 
answered : 


“No good at all, nurse, 


unlcss she’ 
swallowed the buttonhole, too.” co 


His mind ie able, his heart fe etout. He’e a regular reader of THE SCOUT, 


Wrex ENDING 
Dec. 16, 1909. 
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THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Lavy Arice Faussetr is wonderfully pretty. Her ice. 
grey cyes, shaded by thick dark lashes, her scarlet lips, and 
magnificent red hair give her the appearance more of a pretty 
girl of twenty-one than a beauty of thirty-five. And in the 
palatial home of Sir Mortimer Faussett she has a suitable 
setting. 

Sir Mortimer married her when she came as governess to 
his niece, and he spares nothing that will give her happiness. 
He is the retired Governor of some West Indian islands, and 
is writing a book about the ways of the natives. 

When Lady Faussett returns after a four-months’ holiday, 
her husband introduces his newly-engaged private secrctary, 
Mr. Browne. She can scarce choke back her confusion. 
“Mr. Cavan Browne ” is the man she married as a girl, and 
whom she had lost sight of for fifteen years. 

Left together, the two have a serious talk. 

“Let us understand one another,” rasps Browne. “I 
could claim you, of course, and make no end of a row and 
scandal. But I’ll abstain from that on one condition.” 

Alice thinks of his reckless extravagance and passion for 
gambling. ‘Is it money you want?” sho asks. 

His reply is astonishing. ‘“ No,” he breathes. “YT want 
you solemnly to swear that you will say nothing about our 
secret.” He takes down an ivory crucifix from the wall. 

“T can't,’ Alice mutters. ‘‘ What you ask of me is 
wicked.” : 

“Then you give up all this luxury for the sake of a 
ecruple ?” 

The woman shivers. Leave this life of ease and plenty ? 
No, never! She bends her head until her lips touch the 
cross, and repeats after her companion, the dread formula : 

“I promise to be silent, and may I dic if I break my vow!” 

Then Cavan Browne divulges his reason for extracting the 
promise. 

He intends to marry young Stclla Gresley, Sir Mortimer’s 
niece. 

And becaus> ° Aer vow, Lady Faussett must look on in 
silence. 

Browne has already made some progressive steps towards 
his ambition. By calumny and lies he has persuaded his 
employer that Gervase Fenton, the man Stella loves, is a 
worthless idler, and Sir Mortimer has forbidden the young 
man to pay addresses to his ncice. 

But love laughs at locksmiths, and Gervase comes down 
ono night to seo his sweotheart. Howcroft, the Faussett 
residence, is near the sea, and when the tide is in the boom of 
the waves can be distinctly heard. Stella meets her lover 
fn the garden. 

That same evening Cavan Browne tauntingly refers to 
some of the love-letters he had received from Alice and still 
preserves. ‘‘ You remember,” he says, “ they are addressed 
to ‘Mito,’ the pet name you gave mc.” And he tells the 
victim of his taunts where the all-valuable papers are kept. 

Late that night, candle in hand, Alice ventures to his 
study. 

Suddenly a wild ecream rings out, breaking the slumbers 
of everyone in tho house. Sir Mortimer, the butler, and 
other servants rush to the private secretary’s study, whence 
the cry comes. They see—Lady Faussctt. 

Sir Mortimer cries, “ Alice ! good Heavens—what are you 
doing here ?” 

*T heard cries for help,” she quietly replies, ‘and I came 
down to find out what had happened.” 

“ We all heard the dreadful noise, and rushed down without 
losing any time. How was it you got here before us?” 


The Christmas Double Number of that dainty ladies’ paper, HOME NOTES, is now on aale, 
greatest bargain ever offered for twopence. 


OUR NEW, SHORT SERIAL. 


JNOCTEI or SILENCE, SYBIL ere and 
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Here is a serial story which is quite new in idea and original in the telling. As a rule, a serial story tells of 

extraordinary and impossible situations in wnicn extraordinary and impossible people play their parts. Such 

stories are not the less interesting because they are untrue to life, on the contrary, they may be thrilling in 

the extreme. But it is good to get away from the usual. In “The Oath of Silence’’ are situations which it 

is possible to imagine might happen to you and me, therefore the story has an added value, for it is human. 

In reading it you will discover people who are just like those you possibly know, and you will find that 
you have added to your knowledge of men and things. 
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“I was in the library—looking for a boold; I couldn't | 


sleep. I heard the cries—they seemed to como from Mr. 
Browne’s room, and I ran here.” 

“Well,” questioned Sir Mortimer excitedly, ‘‘ and what 
did you find?” Lady Faussett draws a deep breath, her 
face is utterly expressionless and white as the marblc that in 
her hard composure she resembles, 

“T found nothing,” she falters. 

The privato secretary's bedroom is visited. He is not 
there. Then a scarch-party is formed to search the grounds 
for burg'ars, Sir Mortimer at its head. Alice waits in the 
study for a little time, then stcals down the terrace towards 
a dark clump of bushes. From their concealment a figure 
creeps, to fall exhausted at her fect. 

“Stella, my poor child,” sho murmurs, “have you been 
dreadfully frightened ? I couldn’t come before. Your 
screams roused the house.” 

““Gervase ? Is—is he safe?” whispers the sobbing girl- 
“ Has he got away? What will happen—if they find him ? 
I tried to think—as I waited here, but I couldn’t. Do you 
think that he has got away ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” answers Alice, and she half lifts, half drags her 
niece into the houso and sends her to her own room. 

Lady Faussett then turns back to the secretary’s study 
and starts with horror. Gervase Fenton is standing by the 
window. She pushes him behind the curtain just asa man- 
servant hurries in and says that he has traced one of the 
burglars to that room. 

“You must bo mistaken,” retorts Alice. ‘I have been 
waiting here the whole time and nobody has entered.” 

“Then I beg your pardon for having disturbed you, my 
lady,” remarks the footman. ‘‘ We have found poor Mr. 


Browne. His head is fair smashed.” 
Alice shudders. When the servant departs she confronts 
Gervase. 


““ How could you be so absolutely mad ? Why didn’t you 
get away at once? I never was more horrified than when I 
saw you.” 

** So I know, and I don’t wonder,” Fenton answers lightly ; 
“indeed, I'm awfully sorry I frightened you, and I don’t 
mind confessing that I was just as badly scared mysclf when 
I heard that shout and know I'd becn seen. I bolted. If 
you hadn't been so absolutely on the spot, Lady Favussett, I 
should have been caught. You were marvellous.” 

“You don’t soem to understand what you've donc,” Alice 
bitterly remarks. ‘I can’t understand you, Gervasc, you've 
nearly broken Stella’s heart, and yet you stand there and 
smile as though nothing had happened. Don’t—don't you 
grasp what to-night’s work mcans? Did you hear what 
Chilcote said—that Cavan Browne was dead ?” 

Fenton’s lips tighten. 

* Yos,” he answers slowly. ‘* That blackguard has got his 
desserts, whoever gave them to him ?” 

“ But—but——”’ Alice says hysterically, “you killed him.” 

“1? Heavens and carth, Lady Faussett, what do you 
mean?” 

‘It’s useless to protest,” she says cuttingly. 

* All——” Gervase makes a step towards her. 
is there to know ?” 

“ That you killed Mr. Browne.” 

Gervase stares at her incredulously. 

“You think that,” he says. ‘‘ Lady Faussett, I only 
bolted becauso I knew what a row Sir Mortimer would make 
if he found me. I wish I’d faced it now. It may mean a 
fuss in the end. My poor Stella——” 

“For Stella’s sake,’ says Lady Faussctt resolutely, “I 
am going to help you, Gervase. You must get away from 
hero at once. at is the use of keeping up this farce of 
being innocent? When I know the truth—from Stella 
herself—the quarrel you had with him—everything—do you 
think I blame you? NotI. He wasa bad man ; he deserved 
to die, but—not through you.” 

Sho directs Gervase to safety, though he departs still 
protesting his innocence. . 

Sir Mortimer comes back to tell his wife of their tragic 
discovery. ! 

““Mr. Browne is not dead,” he announces. ‘“‘ He may 
recover. Something has been found ncar the spot whcre he 
was discovered that may afford us a clue.” 

“* What is it?” 

* A bundle of papers; lotters, I should imagine, that must 
have been ceanpel by one of the villains. One was loose, and 
I glanced at it. It was addressed to someone called ‘ Mito.’ 
It might, as I said, afford us a valuable clue.” 

lady Alice Faussett relaxes her hold on the balustrade and 
falls in a swoon in her husband’s arms. 


** T know all.” 
“ What 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 
The Packet of Letters. 


Two days later there alighted at the little wayside station 
that had been built chiefly for Sir Mortimer Faussett’s con- 
venience, a red-faced man, who might have been, from his 
appearance, eithera local grazier or a prosperous tradesman 
in a small town. His pepper-and-salt clothes, high, hard 
hat, and bits of grey whisker, suggested something countrified 
and simple. 

The Faussett footman, who was on the platform, advanced 
at once to the new arrival, and inquired whether it was Mr. 
Robins, from London. 

“* T am, and glad to arrive,” answered Mr. Robins genially. 
** It’e been a long journey ; got a carriage for me ?” 

The servant told him that Sir Mortimer had sent the 
Lanchester, whereat Mr. Robins expressed satisfaction. 

“* Hate to waste time, and horses are about done with, too 
slow for this century,” he observed. ‘‘ Get me to Howcroft 
as soon as you can. I’m hungry.” 

The whole household knew that a famous detective had 
been sent for by Sir Mortimer in order to elucidate the mystery 
that shrouded the attempt on Cavan Browne, who still lay 
between life and death, and the servants had been on the 
tiptoe of excitement to see Mr. Robins. They pictured him 
to themselves as the counterpart of Sherlock Ficlmes, and 
looked forward to taking part in a sensational drama in which, 
according to the second footman, whose imagination was 
vivid, bloodhounds would probably play a part. 

When Mr. Robins appeared, looking exactly like one of the 
more prosperous of Sir Mortimer’s own tenants, from various 
eee pgn doors and concealed nooks, he was scrutinised, and 

roved a great disappointment, Chilcote observing with some 
itterness that prize pigs would be more in keeping with that 
detective than bloodhounds. 

But Sir Mortimer, who had been a little afraid of 2 possible 
8phinx-like and gaunt detective of fiction, was immensely 
relieved by Mr. Robins’ commonplace visage and stout figure. 
He had wired to Scotland Yard after a heated argument with 
Lady Faussett, who had declared the proceeding to be quite 
unnecessary. 

Sir Mortimer had felt both astonishment and displeasure 
when his wife had openly defied him, and pitted her will 
against his. It had aroused his latent obstinacy, and the 
result was Mr. Robins’ presence at Howcroft. 

After the detective had made an excellent dinner, gratified 
that the usual cold joint and ale had not been offcred to him, 
he was summoned to the library, and Sir Mortimer unfolded 
to him the story of the crime. The local police had it in 
hand, but they had made no arrests, and owned themsclves 
baffled. Sir Mortimer had, therefore, thought it best to send 
to headquarters for efficient afd. 

‘“* And I am sure,” he added courteously, “ that my wishcs 
have been fulfilled, Mr. Robins, now that you are here. Lady 
Faussett was a little against my calling in the help of a London 
detective, she thought that it was not necessary, that it might 
lead to unpleasant publicity, but I think that it 1s the duty 
of every man to try and do his utmost to check such lawless- 
ness, and to endeavour to discover the perpetrator of such an 
outrage, as that of which Mr. Browne is the victim.” 

“Pompous old buffer,” thought Mr. Robins, but he bowed 
blandly. 

“ Quite right, Sir Mortimer, I’m with you,” he said. ‘ You 
spoke of a packet of letters having been found in the garden, 
dropped by one of the burglars, or by the burglar. It inay bo 
of importance, or it may not. Only I wonder if the letters 
were stolen from this house, or if they belonged to the man. 
In the latter caso of course they’re valuable, in the former 


** But they must belong to the scoundrel or scoundrels,” 
erfed Sir Mortimer, {n surprise. ‘‘ Why on earth should any- 
one steal a packet of letters; besides, I can guarantee that 
they are the property of no onc in the house. I have only 
glanced at the packet, but its contents are addressed to some- 
one called ‘ Mito,’ or some such name. No one of my house- 
hold has that name. I imagine them to be love-letters; 
the writing is that of a woman.” 

“* Well, it’s a queer start for a burglar to go about with a 
crowd of papers on him,” reflected Mr. Robins. ‘* May T see 
the letters, Sir Mortimer ? But first, if it’s quite convenient, 
Td like to be allowed to speak to Lady Faussctt. You say 
that she was the first to be disturbed. I hope her ladyship 
won't mind my troubling her. But it will help me to hear 
her account.” 

“* Of course, and Lady Faussett will be only too pleased to 
give you any assistance in her power,” replicd Sir Mortimer 
condescendingly. “It fs a very disagreeable affair 
altogether.” 

ice came, after some delay, and Mr. Robins, who was not 
emotional, and who viewed women with distrust as being 
unreliable and evasive witnesses, was startled by the splendour 
of her beauty. For once she did not wear white ; her gown 
of dull black was made with a severity that only accentuated 
the perfection of her slim figure. In her red hair was twisted 
a broad, black ribbon, about her throat was a band of velvet. 
She might at that moment have sat as the model for Romney's 
‘“* Lady Hamilton.” 


It is the 
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“ You sent for me,” she said, addressing her husband, and 
Ignoring Mr. Robins. ‘ What is it, Mortimer?” 

“This person is a detective, my love, and he wishes to ask 

ou a few questions,” said Sir Mortimer. “T have told 
him that you were the first to be startled by the cries that 
aroused the household, that you were in the library, choosing 
a book?” 

Alice’s long lashes drooped over her eyes, but she betrayed 
no feeling of any description. 

“Yes,” she replied clearly, ‘‘ and what of that ?” . 

Sir Mortimer looked at the detective ; he, too, felt that his 
wife could throw little light upon the subject. 

“If your ladyship will allow me to ask you a few quest- 
tons,” said Mr. Robins, almost humbly, “ I shall be so much 
»bliged. Often a trifle that escapes a witness means to us the 
ene cluc we want.” 

“You can ask what you choose,” said Alice. She spoke 
quite amiably, and she smiled in her own charming fashion. 
“I only wish that I could help you, but I’m afraid whoever 
attacked Mr. Browne has made his escape. It is very 
dreadful.” : 

“* When you heard the screams, they seemed to you to come 
from the sccretary’s room,” said Mr. Robins, and Alice frowned 
alittle. She did not quite see the reason for this question. 

“ Of course,” she retorted, ‘“‘ otherwise—I should not have 
rushed there.” 

i Exactly, and the room was empty—the lights were on ?’” 

‘ Yes.”’ 


‘Sir Mortimer thinks that the screams were uttered by o 
woman,” said the detective; “is that your ladyship’s 
opinion ?” ' 

“T have no opinion upon the subject,” said Alice Faussett ; 
and to the trained ear of the detective her voice betrayed 
anger. “I hadn't time to form any; I heard the screams 
and I ran to see what I could do. That is all.” 

“ And—whilst the gardens were being searched, you 
remained in the secretary's study, you never left it?” 
suggested Mr. Robins. He was watching Lady Faussett, and 
he saw the diamond sun that she wore on her breast quiver 
suddenly, as though her heart upon which it res' had 
quickened its steady beats. 

“TY never left it,” she answered; and then she turned 
suddenly to her husband. - 

“ What is the use of my being worried ? ” she said pettishly. 
“I'm sick of the whole affair, and never wish to hear it 
spoken of again. I know nothing of it—except what I have 
said. I§ I did, I should tell you.’ 

“Oh, of course, that is understood,” said Sir Mortimer 
hastily. ‘‘ There is nothing further you wish to ask Lady 
Faussett, Mr. Robins, is there ?” 

“ Nothing, thank you, Sir Mortimer, and I’m sorry to have 
had to put Gar ladyship out,” answered the detective respect- 
fully. He met Alice’s suddenly resentful glance with smooth 
deference. ‘“ Only—in these cases one’s obliged to ask 
questions. I know it’s disagreeable.” 

“‘ Lady Faussett has been very much upset over the affair,” 
said Sir Mortimer, “ and it is quite natural. I won’t detain 
you any longer, Alice, I am sure you wish to get back to Stella. 
How is she to-night ? ” 

“« Just the same, but there {is nothing really the mattcr with 
her,” answered Lady Faussett hastily. ‘She wants to be 
left in peace and given time to recover from the excitement, 
Mortimer. I wish you wouldn’t suggest her having the 
doctor ; the mere idea horrifies her.” 

“ But she must be ill if she refuses to leave her room, and 
eats nothing,” said Sir Mortimer, a little crossly. ‘ And, 
after all, Alice, as she slept through the whole uproar and knew 
nothing of it till the next morning when you told her, I really 
fail to see why she should be eo upset. It is hysteria, I am 
afraid, and I shall have to speak to her seriously.” 

“In a day or two she will be herself again,” said Lady 
Faussett. “I only ask you to be patient with her, Mortimer. 
The poor child has a lively imagination, and—it is a dreadful 
thing to have someone half killed just below your windows.” 

“Still Stella is making too much fuss,” said Stella’s uncle 
severcly, “and I shall obliged to tell her so if she does 
not come to her senses.” 

Lady Faussett made no reply. Mr. Robins held tho door 
open for her, and as she passed he raiscd his insignificant, 
greenish eyes to her beautiful face. For one instant he 
studied it, then he looked down, and Alice passed him as 
indifferently as though no agony of fear and anxiety was 

ing in her breast. 

lf I might have those detters now, Sir Mortimer, I'll 
take them to my room and go over them, perhaps before I 
sleep,” said Robins, when they were alone. “I could wish 
I’d been here this morning; in this sort of business every 
moment’s of value.” : 

“I had to persuade Lady Faussett that it was the only 
thing to be done,” said Sir Mortimer. ‘‘ Of course, publicity 
fs an unpleasant thing, and naturally she shrank from it. 
I will give you those letters.” 

He rose and went over to a plain, business-like desk that 
was a blot on the splendour of the room. He did not see the 
smile, furtive as it was, that curved the detective’s full lips 
nor the glint of something like contempt in the detective’s 
eyes. Sir Mortimer produced his keys, selected one, and 
unlocked a drawer from which he took out a bundle of letters, 
neatly done up in white paper, and sealed with the deep purple 
wax that the ex-Governor alwa: i 

“ Perhaps I ought to have handed the Ictters over to the 
local police,” he said as he delivered the parcel to Robins, 
sad bith was reluctant ; I wished to have no bungling.” 

“ Quite right, sir,” answered the detective. ‘“ Have you 
any idea as to when Mr. Browne will be in a state to be 
interrogated, for of course he'll be able to give us all the 
foformation we need ?” 

But on this point Sir Mortimer could say nothing definite. 
It was doubtful when Cavan Browne would recover con- 
eciousncss and be able to solve the mystery as to his 
assailant’s identity. Mr. Robins gathered that Sir Mortimer 
thought. seriously of the secretary’s state. 

The detective had been given a room just over Cavan 
Browne’s study and with a view of the gardens. Being, 
amongst other things, an admirer of nature, he stood for 
ed a long time looking out on the spectacle of a perfect 

t. 


g' 
He waa turning over carcfully all that he had heard, all 


that Sir Mortimer and Lady Faussett had told him, and, 
what was of real importance, all that they had unconsciously 
allowed him to learn. : . 

In spite of this simple, good-natured expression, Mr. Robins 
was one of those, rare enough in either sex, who possess & 
mysterious sixth sense that gives its owner the power of 
knowing when the truth {fs being told. That he this gift 
Robins hardly realised; he only knew that he was rarely, 
if ever deceived, and he felt sure that Lady Faussett was 
keeping: something back. : 

She held a clue, and for her own reasons she was keeping 
silent. Robins, | from the window, inhaling wit! 
satisfaction the delicate odours of the night, all touched with 
the scent of the sea, felt that it would be gratifying to get the 
better of such a woman. He also felt very curious to see 
Miss Gresley, who was such a sound sleeper as to have heard 
nothing of the uproar, and yet who was prostrated with fear 
and horror by the mere recital of what had happened. 

Until the great house had settled down for the night Mr. 
Robins remained by the window smoking a very rank cigar 
and staring abstractedly at the view. : 

When complete and absolute silence reigned, the detective 

roduced a small dark lantern that he hid under his coat, 

icked off his shoes, and opening his door cautiously looked 
out into the corridor. No one was about; Mr. Robins, 
treading with great lightness for so big a man, crept down 
towards the stairs, that he descended very rapidly, and 
then made his way to Cavan Browne’s study. 

Here, with the door securely locked, he made s rapid 
but complete search, going through desks and drawers with 
business like celerity. That they were locked made no 
difference ; Mr. Robins never travelled without his skeleton 


ke 

Having thoroughly ransacked Cavan Browne's possessions, 
the detective then carefully unbarred the shutters and stepped 
out on to the terrace. is lantern was now of service, by 
its light he searched the gardens with patient perseverance; 
that, however, was unrewarded. There had been so much 
trampling and rushing to and fro that there was no hope of 
distinguishing any footmarks, and Robins growled softly to 
himself as he grovelled by a clump of bushes close to the steps 
leading up to the terrace. 

“Might as well have let a troop of elephants in,” he mut- 
tered. “Though here the footprints aren’t muddled, a 
woman’s foot—pretty small one, wears high-heeled shoes— 
but why on earth did she get into those bus Ah!” He 
gave a short, sharp exclamation of satisfaction, and caught 
up something that, half buried in the soft earth, had at 
first escaped his notice. It was a brooch formed of two dia- 
mond stars, and above them the letter S in pearls. Mr. 
Robins slipped it into his pocket and rose somewhat stiffl 
from his knees. He felt rewarded, though that night’s wor! 
might end in an attack of rheumatism for him. 

e made his way back to the house, and with all speed put 
away safely what he had found during his search, and then 
he took out the packet Sir Mortimer had given him and 
broke the seals. 

He would scarcely have confessed it to himself, but he was 
excited, his hands were not quite steady. He was thinking 
what Sir Mortimer had said, that they were love letters; 
a burglar who went about his business carrying his love 
letters with him would be an interesting person to capture. 


CHAPTER SIX. 
Stella. 


Wren Alice Faussett had left Sir Mortimer and Robins, the 
detective, she had gone straight to Stella’s room, to which she 
alone was allowed admission. Even Stella’s devoted nurse, 
who was now her maid, had not been allowed near her mistress, 
an exclusion that cost poor Mrs. Maffey many tears and much 
bewilderment. 

Stella was not, as her uncle had been led to believe, in hed. 
She was up and dressed, wearing a white tea-gown of some 
supple flowing stuff, clouded with soft lace. Her pretty 
sunburnt face was blanched to a pathetic ge her eyes 
looked as though she had not slept. She looked up as Lady 
Faussett entered, and gave a little shiver, but did not spcak. 

“ Stella,” said her aunt, without preamble, ‘‘ you can’t go 
on in this fashion. You must speak. There’s no chance for 
you to keep your secret, whatever it is. In spite of all I could 
say, your uncle has sent for a detective. e is here now.” 

Stella uttered a piteous little sound, half moan, half cry ; 
Lady Faussett swept up to her and laid a hand upon her 
shoulder. . 

“ T can endure this no lo .” she said ; there was a sugges- 
tion in her manner of a fierce impatience kept in check 
by a supreme effort of will; “S I have begged and 
entreated you to tell me what happened—on that dreadful 
night, and you refuse to. Ihave told you that I saw Gervase 
and that he declares he is innocent, so why can’t you believe 
him? What is making you so wretched ? Tell me what 
happened that night, when I found you in the gardens. I’ve 
been patient with you hitherto—because I’ve really felt that 
you weren’t equal to telling me—but now I insist on knowing.” 

Stella’s answer was to shake her head, looking so wretched 
as she did so that Lady Faussett’s anger softened. The girl 
had becn exaspcrating, entrenching herself behind a rampart 
of silence that her aunt had in vain endeavoured to scale, 
and had shown herself of a surprising stubbornness and 
obstinacy. 

Alice, her own nerves horribly on edge, and haunted by 
terror for her own safety and weal, had been impatient and 
not as judicious as she felt she might have been in her treat- 
ment of the girl. 

She had not tried coaxing, but had only warned Stella of 
the probable danger to Gervase if a detective were summoned, 
and she—Lady Faussett—were in ignorance of the real 
nature of the events.of that night, when Cavan Browne had 
been struck down and left for dead. 

“Stella,” said Lady Faussett gently, and at the sound of 
the quieter, persuasive voice, the gir! glanced up wistfully, 
“ why can’t you confide in me? Haven't I shown that I am 
to be t ? Didn't I help you—in the garden? ” 

“ Yes, yes, Aunt Alice, you were very kind—and—and I 
shall never forget how grateful I am to you—and how you 
helped Gervase as well,” said Stella piteously ; ‘‘ only—only— 


I hate to think of that night even, and I don’t see how it would 
help Gervase if I did. He’s got away.” 

Yes, but—now that this wretched London detective ts 
here, Gervase may be found, and, of course, he will be sug 
pected,” answered Lady Faussett, and Stella, with a little 
moan, rocked herself backwards and forwards. 

“T never thought that uncle would,” she said. ‘ I hoped— 
that he would want i | hushed up.” 

“Well, you're wrong,” said Lady Faussett impatiently. 
“The man’s here and is preparing to pry into everything. 
We may be called upon to tell a tale—you and I—and it's 
better that we should agree in the chief points. If the 
detective had not come I would have let you alone, Stella ; 
as it is, I can’t. I must know the story of your meeting with 
Gervase. I spoke to you through your bedroom door, if vou 
remember, as I was on my way to my room before this 
dreadful thing had happened, and you sounded terribly 
dismal. Why was it? Had you quarrclled wit 
Gervase ?” 

The silence that hitherto Stella had obstinately maintained, 
she now began to see was useless. The Toeatont detective, 
whom she credited with almost occult powers of divination, 
would question her, she feared; it was better that Lady 
Faussett should know the truth and advise her, for in the 
powers of Sir Mortimer’s wife, Stella had great belief. Had 
not Lady Faussctt proved herself prompt, clever, and full of 
resource ? Had she not helped Gervase to escape, a feat for 
which Stella could not be sufficiently grateful to her. 

“T hoped I shouldn’t have to talk of that night,” she said 
woefully ; ‘‘ but—but I'd rather tell you than the detective 
man, Aunt Alice.” 

Lady Faussett did not let her know that in all probability 
she would have to make confession to Mr. Robins as well; 
she only smoothed Stella’s hand gently, and said that she 
was pring to be a sensible girl at last. 

“T didn’t quarrel with Gervase—that evening,” Stella 
began hurriedly ; ‘‘ when I left you—when Mr. Browne was 
playing to you—I went out into the gardens to keep the 
appointment, but—but—he never came.” 

“‘ And so you went indoors again and to bed, and cricd 
your ailly little heart out because you'd been disappointed,” 
said Lady Faussett, but Stella shook her bright head mourn- 


fully. 

ott wasn’t that at all,” she said. ‘* Whilst I was waiting, 
someone came, and—and I thought at first, in the darkness, 
it was Gervase, and—and—I ran to him, and it was Mr. 
Browne.” 

She broke off, her face, no longer pale, flaming with crimson 
oo ; Alice sat suddenly upright, intense interest arousing 

er. 

‘**He made love to you, I suppose?” she said, with a 
directness of speech that made Stella wince ; ‘‘ yes, of course, 
the brute; it is exactly what I expected. But, still, Stella, 
there was no reason for you to be so wretched over it. Mr. 
Browne is impertinent enough to care for you, and actually 
dares to think that you may marry him, but you needn’t have 
been so depressed about it.” 

“Oh, Aunt Alice, it wasn’t that!” protested Stella in- 
genuously. ‘I could have snubbed him, of course, but he 
said such dreadful things about Gervase, and—and threatened 
to tell my uncle if I complained to him of him.” 

““Complained of whom?” asked Lady Faussett; “ your 
pronouns are a little mixed, Stella.” 

“‘ He said—I mean Mr. Browne said that—that if I told my 
uncle that—that he—he had tried to—to kiss me,” said poor 
Stella at length, ‘‘ that—that Sir Mortimer should know all 
about Gervase, and that it would ruin him—I mean Gervase. 
I got away when I could, Aunt Alice, I didn’t dare wait. 
But, oh, I was so wretched! I couldn’t believe that Gervase 
had done all those things, but I knew that my uncle might 
believe them. As I was going upstairs, Maffey brought me 
a note; it was from Gervase asking me to try and be on the 
terrace later. He said he had something serious to tell me, 
and, of course, that Ae ete me more. I sat and thought 
of all sorts of things. I waited till you had gone to bed, and 
then I went downstairs and out into the gardens 

“Maffey’s your maid, isn’t she?” said Lady Faussett 
aly as Stella paused for breath. ‘A convenient person 
evidently.” 


“Oh, I know she oughtn’t to,” said Stella piteously. “I 
was vexed with her, but he had sent it her, and begged her 
to give it me. I felt very unhappy, when I got out of the 
house again without being seen ; 5 knew I was deceiving 
you, and you had been so pot But I met Gervase. Oh, 
Aunt Alice, I can’t tell you how—how thankful I was ; how— 
how I care——” 

‘“* Yes, yes, my dear child, I know, I understand!” said 
Lady Faussett soothingly. ‘‘ But what happened then? 
That is what I want to know. Tell me as quickly as you 
can. 

“We were close to the shrubbery ”’—Stella instinctively 
lowered her voice—“ when Mr. Browne came up—I don’t 
know from where—and he spoke very rudely to Gervase— 
ordered him off and threatened him ; and Gcrvase was wonder- 
ful, he kas his temper eo, and was quite cool. He only told 
Browne that my uncle should know what sort of a man he 
was; and then, though Mr. Browne taunted him, he never 
answered, but only told me to in, and I did, when I had 
seen Gervase go towards the cliffs, whilst Mr. Browne stayed 
near the shrubbery. I went on—when—I thought I heard loud, 
angry voices that stopped suddenly. I didn’t hear a sound, 
and then I ran back—to look—and— ':!—oh, Aunt Alice, how 
shall I tell you!” 

“ You must!” said Lady Fauss:t! al-ust fiercely. ‘Stella, 
you ran back——” 


Stella nodded. “3e~ ab. br thed; “and—and Mr. 
Browne was lying «|: hus: , and-— ind t!).. was blood—on 
him ; and—and th Wedge a Pknew ve wave 43 and I ran— 
ob, I don’t know wher --any where wo get osay.” 

ss you screamed,” saiv swiv Fuucctt bitterly, “80 
that it roused the whole how oli. Ob, Stella, i did 
you do that?” 

The girl looked up in ter !« wikierment. 

“ But I never screamed, Aun: Alice,’ she aid. “ Did you 
think that I did?” 

Lady Faussett bent down, and tesing Steile’s qu 2 cleft 
chin io her hands, turned the girl’s face tevamie ben 

“Stella, do you mean to teli me wet ihuse awiul 2: 7s 
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weren’t given by ?” she asked. “‘ They were uttered by 
a woman, that ow ; and by whom, if not by you?” 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure,” said Stella simply ; “but I 
never made a sound. I heard those dreadful cries, of course, 
and I thought that somcone had found Mr. Browne, and that 
they would find out, too, that Gervase had killed him, then—I 
lost my head. I just dashed for the terrace and found you 
in Mr. Browne’s study, and when I told you what had 
happened—oh, you were good, Aunt Alice, and so clever. 
But for you, I should have given everything away. I should 
have rushed upstairs, and so met all the people who had becn 
roused, coming down. You saved me, telling me to hide 
myeelf in the pig me so that no one would connect Gervase 
with—with what had happenod. I never knew anyone so 
Rey or so good ; I wish I could thank you enough ! ” 

ly Faussett looked curiously down into the eager face. 
She knew that there was no guile in Stella; that it had never 
oceurred to the girl to wonder at her aunt’s opportune 
appearance ; that she had accepted implicitly the tale of a 
book fetched from the library. 

“It’s getting a big mystery, Stella,” she said. “ Firstly, 
who gave those screams, as you didn’t ; secondly, whoever 
killed, or tried to kill, Mr. Browne must havo been on the 
watch whilst you and Gervase were there.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Stella hopelessly ; the momentary 
excitement she had felt as she told her story had faded ; she 
was onco moro oppressed by tho terrible thought of her 
lover's guilt. ‘‘Oh, Aunt Alice, will—will they find Gervase, 
do you think? And—and what will they do to him, if they 
do. Maffey says Mr. Browne isn’t going to die.” 

“T know,” said Alice shortly. ‘But, Stella, Gervase has 
done nothing to the man. He told me so himself. I’ve told 
you so already.” 

“Yes.” Stella gave a despondent sigh. ‘ Aunt Alice, I 
do belicve him, of course I do, but—but I feel that other 
peoplo won’t. They will say who killed Mr. Browne, or tried 
to, if it wasn’t Gervase ?” 

Lady Faussett’s soft red lips curved upwards into rather an 
evil smile. 

“They may say so,” she agreed. ‘ Well, Stella, I’m glad 
we've had this chat; and now listen to me. Don't say a 
word of this to the detective ; don’t Ict him know that you 
were anywhcero but sourd asleep in your bed on that dreadful 
night. If you betray yourself, you'll be sorry for it, for it 
will be Gervase who will suffer.’” 

* But I shall havo to tell him!” cried Stella, wite-cyed 
and horror-struck. 
Gervase.” 

“Rubbish! You must learn to,” said Laly Faussctt 
curtly, “ unless you went to betray your lover.” 

Poor Stella broke into sols. ‘Can't I keep quict ?”’ she 
said piteously. ‘ Must I say anything ?” 

“Tf you are questioned, certainly,” satd Lady Faussett ; 
and, with that cold comfort, she left her. 

Stella’s story, simple and straightforward as it w 
not thrown much light on the case, as Lady Faussett felt. 
All night she lay awake, with her grey-green cycs staring into 
the darkness that was not blacker than the tempest that 
raged in her own soul. If only Browne would dic, hed been 
at first her thought ; now she was not sure that his dcath 
would simplify matters, as she had at first imayined. 

She sent a message the following morning to Sir Mortimer 


as, hed 


to tho effect that she was suffering from a headache and did | 


not feel equal to rising, but that a few hours complete quict 
would restore her. Slice knew that otherwise he would be 
instantly by her bedside, full cf anxicty and solicitude, and 
for the moment solitude was all that she demandcd, that she 
felt she needed. 

Her maid brought back a message to the effect that Sir 
Mortimer was deeply concerned, and would come to as her 
goon as she felt equal to receiving him. Alice closed her 
eyes in thankful silence. Each moment alone was something 
gained. 

But solitude was not long granted her. An hour or so 
later a message camo from Sir Mortimer; he must see her 
ladyship at once ; the matter was one of urgent importance, 
and Alice realised that he would take no refusal. 

“Ask Sir Mortimer to come in,” she said faintly, and he 
was ushered into the cool shade of the carefully darkencd 
room. 

Lady Faussett was lying on a couch in a nest of blue 
cushions, her red hair was unbound, and flowed in ruddy 
splendour over her shouldcrs. Sho was exquisite as Venus 
rising in her splendour from the sca; for the first time Sir 
Mortimer had no eye for her loveliness. 

“‘ Alice, a very terrible thing has happened,” he said 
agitatedly. ‘‘Gcrvaso Fenton has been arrested fcr tho 
attempted murdcr of Cavan Browne!” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


a 
“ Write, did you give Johnny Smith a black eye ?” 
“No, sir.” 

“Are you sure?” 
“Yes, sir. He always had the eye. 
it for hin.” 
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THE THIRD REASON 


I just blacked 


why you should enter our Picture Couplets 
Contest is that now that the long winter 
evenings are upon us you need some entertaining 
and profitable employment for your leisure 
hours, Reading and music are both good, but 
p-obably they won't bring you any immediate 
return, Picture Couplets are interesting, very 
entertaining, and may bring you in a handsome 
cheque immediately, Therefore try your hand 
at Picture Couplets. Turn now to the first page, 
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The brightest and most 


“ Aunt Alice, II cax't lic, not even for | 


NEW AND STRANGE, 


Something About the Latest Novelties on the Market. 


Device for Shavers. 


To obviate the necessity of rubbing the lather into the ekin 
with the fingers, a rubber device Tea est invented ; {t fits on 
the end of the handle of the lathering brush, and serves not only 


for rubbing in the lather, but also to catch the drips by means 
of annular flanges. 


Skaters, Shout “Hurrah” ! 


Rotrer Skates, or ordinary ice skates, can now be 
adjusted to the boots by means of springs on the heel and 
the ball of the foot. ‘The effect of this device is to permit 
the skater to rest his weight on the toe or the heel, at 
will, and he can more readily perform different evolutions. 
It also decreases the fatigue caused by this pastime. 
Points on Pencils. 


WHERE many lead pencils have to be sharpened, as in 
schools and similar institutions, some contrivance is needed. 
An easy arrangement has been evolved by acaretaker. He has 
fixed a small plane in a box, so that the edge of the plane iron 
is turned from him, and he simply makes points on the pencils 
by drawing them towards him across the cutting edge. 


The Fire Always Goes. 


In connection with the coal saver which Messrs. Rippingile, 
of Plume Street, Aston, Birmingham, have recently brought 
out, they have just placed upon the market a patent fire- 
lighter called the “ Never fail.” The fire-lighters are sold at 
the cheap rate of twenty-four for a penny, and are intended 
to be used in their coal-savers instead of paraffin oil. It will 
be remembered that we noticed this coal-saver in a recent 
issue. 

No More Dumb Door Bells. 

Iv order to avoid the trouble and inconvenience arising from 
exhausted bell batteries, a transformer has been invented for 
use on electric bell circuits. The electric current comin 
from the main, or from one’s own plant, can be utilised for 
door bells and electric bells generally. Tho transformer is 
fitted with taps to give 6, 8, or 10 volts, so that it can be 
employed in all kinds of electric bell installations, and the 
battery nuisance comes to an end. 


| Novel Knife Sharpener. 


A New form of knife sharpener has recently been patented ; 
it is in the form of a ring and has the sharpening surface 
: within the ring. A protector is placed along the back of the 
knife, which is then held inside the ring; the sharpener is 
rolled along the table and the knife drawn lengthways throagh 
the ring as it rolls. This is very effective, and more easily 
done than the ordinary performance with a steel. Anyone 
| can sharpen a knife with this contrivance. 


| Safety when Window Cleaning. 

A veEvice for cleaning the outside of windows, without 
sitting or standing on the window-ledge, is one that wilt 
comniend itself to thousands of people. A flat metal bar 
runs from inside to the outer ledge; to this bar is attached 
a mechanism which moves a mop and a rubber by merely 
moving the flat bar in different directions. The bottom 
sash is clesed alniost down on the bar, so the whole outer 
surface of the window can be reached. The operator 
cleans the outside while seated within the room in safety. 


A Rubbing Post. 


An American farmer has carried the automatic idea to an 
extreme length. Everyone knows how cattle rub against a 
post or a hedge for rclief from irritation ; this observant and 
ingenious farmer has erected several posts containing a 
reservoir in the hollowed upper portion of the post, and 
covered with a perforated casing of tough fabric. Between 
the post and the covering is a filling of some yielding material. 
The animals rub ilmeerseliees against these posts, the covering 
yiclds, and some relieving mixture is pressed out and on to the 
irritating part. It may be oil or insccticide. 


Broken Eggs in Boxes. 

Tue Russian exporters cf eggs are adopting a new plan 
for saving the cost of carriage and avoiding the risk of 
breakage. They cro shipping the eggs broken and packed 
in air-t.ght, block-tin boxes, thus doing away with the 
extra weight of tho shells, which costs a good deal for 
conveyance in the aggrecate. Esch tin is marked with 
the dato on which it was closed ; salt is added to tho eggs in 
erme instances. The boxes are of many sizes, from 1 Ib. to 
36lb. Eggs thus sold are in de:nand for cooking and for 
broak fast; in the latter case they are eaten in the American 
style. English buyers will not purchase them. 
Frightening Horses from Fire. 

A curious idea has been evolved for assisting to get 
horses out of a burning stable. It has been noted that a 
horse will refuse to leave a burning stable, and will even 
run back into it; this ie said to be for the reason that. the 
stall is his home, and, in his friglt, he turns to that. home, 
The idea is to fix a water-pipe rnvund the stablo with a 
nozzle at each stall; as soon ss a fire occurs, the man on 
duty, or the first arrival on the scene, turns a handle and 
a etream of water rushes forth with terrifying violence 
into the faco of the animal. The fright caused by this 
stream is greater than the fear of fire, and the horse gets 
out as quickly as he can. 


Indoor Football. 


WE have just seen and tested a most {ngenious indoor 
game which gocs by the name of “ Bango.” ‘The game 
consists of a playing ground some three feet long and two feet 
wide, with goals at cither end. On the ground are the twenty 
players ant two goal-keepers, and each of these men can be 
operated from the two ends of the table by levers. In this 
way a splendid and most realistic game of football can be 

layed. A skilful player can pass the ball right down from 
fin backs to his forwards, and can kick a goal in fine style— 
that is unless the goal-keeper saves. Full particulars of this 
excellent game can be had from the Bango Manufacturing 
Company, Blackstone Street, Nottingham. 
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1,000,000 FREE SHAMPOOS FOR CLEANSING 
AND BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 


A Splendid Gift to the Readers of this Paper, 


BE SURE AND WRITE TO-DAY. 

“ Nowadays every man and woman who desires either 
to preserve or enhance the luxuriance and attractive 
eppearencs of his or her hair must give it a thorough 
mpooing once or twice every week.” 

This startling, though absolutely true statement has 
recently been made by the leading living authority on 
Heir-Oulture, a gentleman who has studied the subject 
all his life, and who numbers amongst his clients many 
of the most beautiful women and cultivated men in 
present-day society. 

The Average Shampoo Time-Tadle. 

In the opinion of Mr. Edwards, the eminent discoverer 
of Harlenc-for-the-Hair and of the Harlene ‘ Hair- 
Drill,” the average Shampoo time-table should be as 
follows : 

For those who live in the country, once a week. 

For tbose who live in the towns, twice a week. 

By following this toilet-practice regularly, week in and 
week out any man or woman—who lives either in the 
country or in the town can grow luxuriant and beautiful 
hair, free from all weakness, greyncss, discoloration, 
or the slightest sign of Baldness. 

Beautiful Hair is Shampooed Hair. 

Really Beautiful Hair is cleansed Hair. 

And to be thoroughly cleansed the Hair must Le 
regularly shampooed with a safe, scientifically-prepared 
tonic shampoo powder, which will give it that shim- 
mering, halo-like radiance which evokes the admiration 
of everyone. 

“ Cremex ” 


introduced 
for those 
ladies and 
gentlemen 
who desire 
to grow 
glossy and 
beautiful 
hair. 

“Cremex” 
is the most 
delightful 
shampoo 
powder ever 
yetinvented. 

It is per- 
factly safe to 
nse, is not in 
flam miuble, 
and contains 
nothing 
whatever 
of a harmful 
or injorions 
character. 

“Cremex” is, in fact, a shampoo powder designed 
especially for use in the home. 

Every man, woman, or even child can shampoo 
their hair with “Cremex” without any fear of it doing 
anything but good to the hair. 

“ Cremex” makes the hair soft, silken, and of a beau- 
tiful gloss and radiance. It prevents the hair becoming 
lank and clinging. Unlike some shampoo powders, it 
does not leave the hair sticky and greasy. On the 
contrary, it keeps the hair thoroughly free from dust 
and the scalp perfectly clean of scurf or dandruff. 

Try this Free Personal Test. 

Just try “Cremex” for yourself and see what a 
beautiful Shampoo Povwder it is. 

Such a test will cost you nolbing, and you will be 
very glad afterwards that you have tried it. 

All you have to do is tosend the coupon below with 
3d. in stamps for return postage to the WWdwards’ 
Harlene Co., 95 and 96 High Holborn, London, W.C., 
saying that you have read this article, and in return 
they will en you— 

1. A supply of “Cremex” Shampoo Powder for a 
Personal Test. 

2. A Bottle of “ Harlene-for-the-Hair” containing 
sufficient for one week’s daily trial. 

3. A copy of Mr. Edwards’ well-known book on Hair- 
Culture, containing fully-illustrated instructions for 
“ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 

Subsequent supplies of ‘‘ Harlene” can be obtained 
from all leading Chemists and Stores in Is.. 2s. td., and 
4s. 6d. bottles, and of “Cremex” Shampoo Powders in 
bores of six for ls. If unobtainable in your district, 
supplies may be bad direct and post free on receipt of 

ostal order at The Harlene Offices, 95 and 96 High 

olborn, London, W.C. 


is a special preparation, 


Clea ‘liness of the scalp and hair is the very f wntation of Hair 
Health ond Beaty. Mr. Edwards, the Roy il Haw Specialist, 
here offersto send trial packets of his special “Cremex" Shampoo 
Jor cleansing ¢-e hiir and walp. After you have used it 
will mot fail to nnte how beautifully it cleans the scalp and 


ir, mo only without injuring in the least, but actually 
exercising a healthful and “toning -up” influesce upon it, 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


This Songon entitles its holder to a Frae Ontfit for in. 
croasing the Beauty and Growth of the Hair, as desc 
in the above article. 2 scribed 
To the EDWARDS’ HWARLENE CO.. 95 ard 96 High Holborn, London, WC 
Kindly send me one of the Toilet Outfita as per your offer in abowe artic o 
Tenclose 4d, in st.mpe to cover the postal charges tu uny part of the wor'd. 


NAME .. 


ADDRESS oo. ee 
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HER PRESENT. 

Smrrn is a hard-hearted man. 
The spirit of Christmas never 
touches him. His wife, however, is different. She entered 
the dining-room with a troubled look last Christmas Eve. 

“Oh, John,” she said, “Mary has just swallowed a 
shilling! Whatever shall we do?” 

Mary, be it said, occupies the position of maid-of-all- 
work to the Smith household. 

“Do?” repeated the master of the house. “ Well, I 
sup} we'd better let her keep it; she’d have expected 
a Christmas-box, anyhow ! ” 

COC 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. JEPuson is a calm man, not easily upset. On one 
occasion as his motor-car had come to a sudden stop, he 
crawled underneath it to see what was the matter. 

Somehow or other some petrol ignited. A fierce burst 
of flame and smoke came forth, enveloping Mr. Jephson. 
In the midst of the excitement he walked to one side 
with his usual slow and regular step. His face was black, 
his eyebrows and eyelashes were singed, and what was 
left of his hair and beard was a sight to behold. 

Some one brought a mirror, and he had a look at 
himself. As usual, however, he took matters philo- 
sophically. 

‘Well,’ he said slowly and deliberately, I was 
needing a shave and my hair cut, anyway.” 


ee) Ol ad 


MET BEFORE. 


Tue stingy young man approached the flame 
of his passion. 

“Did you receive many Christmas cards, 
Miss Buzzer !” he asked, by way of a beginning. 

“ Oh, ! And there was one—unsigned— 
that I thought particularly dainty and artistic. 
I'm sure it came from you!” 

“Indeed !’’ exclaimed the delighted gentle- 
man. “ And what makes you imagine so!” 

“Why,” replied the maiden sweetly, * be- 
cause I sent it to you last Christmas!” 


a OL 


HIS CHOICE. 


Ir had been raining on and off for a fortnight, 
and the ground on Boxing Day morning locked 
more like a full-fledged fl than a football 
field; but the refcree, being an enthusiast, 
could not see his way clear to postpone this most 
important cup-tie. 

“Surely you aren't going to make us play in 
this!’’ remonstrated the visiting captain. 

“Of course you must!” deokiead the man 
with the whistle. “Now. don’t hang about. 
You’ve won the toss. Which end are you 
taking!” 

“Well,” came the reply, with a sigh of 
resignation, “ I expect we'd better play with the 
tide!” 


OC 
REVENGE IS TOOTHSOME. 


Jouxnxy had quarrelled with his sister—not 
anunusual occurrence, by the way. He strongly 
resented her continual reminders that she was 
older and bigger than he. 

Now Gracie had a sweetheart, and a sclect 
party was given in honour of their approach. 
ing marriage. The prospective bride was 
charming—everybody said so, and when she 
sang “The Blind Boy,” her prospective mother- 
in-law, who sat near tho piano, rapturously 
remarked : ' 

“ What a lovely falsetto voice she has!” 

This proved to be Johnny’s opportunity for revenge. 

“Falsetto voice! Bah!” he exclaimed. “ That’s 
nothing ; you should see her false-set-o’-teeth !” 


oml0Co 


PHILANTHROPY. 

Town Councillor : “Have you heard, Mr. Skinflint, that 
our generous townsman, Mr. Muller, is defraying the cost 
of a new promenade all round the town? We think a 
wealthy man like yourself might also do something for us.”” 

Skinflint : “ Well, what do you say to my giving you 
a park of oak trees ?” . 

Toun Councillor : “Oh, my noble-hearted philanthro- 
pist! Why, do you really mean to——?” 

Skinflint: “Yes, yes. Dll make the town a present 
of an oak forest. You have only to find the land, and 
I wi!! supply you with as many acorns as you may want 
for seed.” 
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HARDENED. 

“Viren! she hissed. ‘Scoundrel! Wretch! Fool,! 
Coward! Man!” 

Smiling seraphically, he cleverly rolled a cigarctte 
and applied a vesta. “His indifference was magnificent. 
He seemed scarcely to hear, even, the torrents of vitupera- 
tion that were being poured upon him. 

“‘villaint? she resumed, her eyes flashing fire. 
“Impostor! Robber-r-r !" 

“Go it!’ he murmured, puffing lazily at his cigarette. 
Keep it up! Pile on the agony! It won’t hurt me! 
I like it! I’m used to it! I’m a football referee !" 


WANTED SOMETHING SOLID. 

Farmer Jengrys believed in the old-fashioned 
idea of giving all the farm hands and labourers a real good 
Christmas feed at the festive season. So he determined 
to give them something to remember, and ordered the 
feast to start with soup, to be followed by goose, roast 
beef, and unlimited supplies of pions 

The farm hands duly assembled, and having fasted all 
day, so as to be in good trim for the Christmas feed, 
were prepared to make the supplies look foolish. Roast 
goose and beer were all they expected. 

“Fre, what's this ere!” said a disappointed son of 
toil, when a huge plate of soup was placed before him. 
“You've forgotten the goose and stuffing. I don’t want 
all that gravy!” 


>So 
THE CASH VALUE. 

“How much is your young man worth?” asked the 
matter-of-fact father of his romantic daughter. 

“Oh,” replied the latter enthusiastically, ‘“‘ my Fred 
is worth millions on millions.” 

“ Of course ; but I mean, how much is he worth in cold 

bh ? ”» 


c 
“ Well, he has £1 15s. in the Post Office Savings Bank.” 


NO WONDER PA PAUSED. 


Little Willie (to hia fond parent who #3 about to administer the 
“ Father, unless that sirip has been properly sterilis 
“Moreover,” he continued, as his father paused, 
be released by the vivlent impact of leather upon a porous, textile fubric, but 
lately exposed to the streets, would be apt 
The strap fell from a nervous hand 


RENEWALS. 

“My brother bought a motor-car here last week,” said 
an angry man to a salesman who ste ped forward to 
greet him, “and he says you told him i anything broke 
you would supply @ new part.” 

“Certainly,* said the assistant. ‘“ What does he 
want ?” 

“ He wants two deltoid muscles, a couple of knee pans, 
one elbow, about half a yard of cuticle, and a left ear,” 
said the man, “and he wants ’em at once,” 
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A LIVING EXAMPLE. 

His father chanced to be at the station as the spoilt 
child stepped from the train. 

“Why, Thomas, what are you home for ? ” said the old 
man. | “T thought the holidays didn’t begin till Tuesday 
next.’ 

“So they don’t,” replied Thomas, looking round for 
his trunk. 

“Well, I thought you weren’t coming back till the end 
of i tesa 2 al i 

es nged my mind,” was the young hopeful’s repl 
“ and I ain’t pe ie back.” ie aiid sel 

“ Not going back ?” gasped the astonished father. 

“Don’t like it—there!“ snapped Thomas. 

“ Don’t like it ?”* again repeated the old man. ‘‘ But, 
my son, it is a fine school—a renowned school. It has 
turned out some of the smartest men in the country.” 

“Quite right, dad,” said Thomas, shouldering his 
bag. ‘They turned me out!" 


The new Lady Mayoress intends spring cleaning the Mansion Houee,. 


telle how she will do it, 


op res rath, . = 


5-deJesllels & 


ed, I desire to protest. 
“the germ that might 


to affect your constitution.” 
and Willie silently dixapp2aret. 


Wark ENDING 
Dsc. 16, 1909. 


WHO SAID BRIBERY? 

Ir was the Christmas season, 
but that hardly seemed to account 
for the proprietor of the china shop giving the lank, red- 
faced girl half a sovereign. 

Nevertheless, the girl didn’t seemed satisfied. 

“Is that all? And durin’ the past year ain’t I broken 
thirty-five tumblers, twenty-six cups, nine meat platters, 
four saucers, seventeen plates, and three of the mistress’s 
best ‘tureens ?”* 

“There, there,” said the shopman soothingly, “‘ hero’s 
another five shillings for you. And don’t forget me, you 
know,” he ended, with a wink. 
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A TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

Tur boy next door was the bee in the bonnet of the 
two brothers, who invariably came off second best in an 
argument of fisticuffs. One of them, Jimmy, ran home 
the other day with a beautifully discoloured optic and 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, 

“ Hush, Jimmy,” said his aunt, “ you mustn't make 
any noise.” 

‘ Wha-wh-what’s the matter ? " he asked, sobbing. 

“ You may disturb your new brother,” replied his aunt 
soothingly. 

He dried his eyes and smiled. 

“‘ Have I got a new brother?" he asked. His aunt 

ded affirmation. ‘ One besides Tommy t” 
His aunt nodded again. 

“You're glad of it, evidently.” 

“Rather,” shouted Jimmy, “if Tommy and 
me and the new one can’t lick the fellow next 
door we'd better move /™ 
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ON A TRAM-CAR. 

One day an old lady got on topof a tram-car 
and asked the conductor to stop at a certain 
street. When the car was nearing the street 
desired, he shouted to the old lady that her 
destination was reached. 

The old dame, being seated near the steps by 
the driver, commenced to get down that way, 
whereupon the driver shouted : 

“The other way down, madam.” 

“Oh, all right,” she replied, and reversing 
herself, she came down backwards. 

The driver was so amused that he couldn't 
send her back for laughing. 


OC 


THOUGHT IT WAS AN 
APPETISER,. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and dinner was a 
little late. A guest asked the hostess to play 
something. 

Seating herself at the piano the good woman 
executed. a Chopin nocturno with precision. 
She finished, and there was still an interval of 
waiting to be bridged. 

In the grim silence she turned to an old 
gentleman on her right, and said : 

“ Would you like a sonata before dinner 2?" 

He gave a start of surprise and pleasure. 

“Why, yes thanks!” he said. “I had a 
couple on my way here, but I could stand 
another.” 
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HER GUILTY PAST. 

Saakine with grief, the young wife pillowed 
her head upon her mother’s breast, and sobbed 
like a child. 

“ My aaa child!” exclaimed the newly- 
made ma-in-law, her eyes gleaming. “What is it? 
Has Jack been cruel to you, as I foretold he would ?"™ 

“No, mamma,” sobbed the bride ; “it is not that! It 
is on account of a terrible discovery ——" 

“Ah!” exclaimed the fond parent. ‘Then there is 
a dark page in his life, and he did not tell you till it was 
too late! Wretch! Monster! How can man be 60 
base ? How——?” 

“It is not that! exclaimed the bride again. ‘ But 
he f-found the picture of me sitting in a basin that you 
had taken for a baby-food advertisement |!” 


lOc 
A STOCK IN HAND. 


Tuere is a proprietor of a shop who is for ever scolding 
his employees for their indifference in the matter of 
possible sales, One day, hearing an assistant say to & 
customer : 

“No; we have not had any for a long time,” the 
a unable to countenance such an admission, 

n to work himself into the usual rage. 
ing a glassy eye on his clerk, he said to the 


customer : 
4 we plenty in reserve, ma’am—plenty down- 


Whereupon the customer looked dazed s and then, 
to the amazement of the proprietor, burst into hysterical 
laughter and quitted the shop. 

‘What did she say to you ? " demanded the proprictol 
of the clerk. 

“ We haven't had any rain lately," he answered. 
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By Three Well-known Football Referees. 


[The * classic ” tale of a football referee eded pe of course, 
of the unfortunate individual who the whistle at 
a highly critical point of a big match. And, while none of 
our contributors to this article seems to have had the mis- 
fortune to do that, here are some amusing accounts by well- 
known football referees of moments almost as awkward as 
that of the unhappy whistle-swallower, who, it is to be hoped, 
rejoiced in @ good digestion.] 
Mr. P. HARROWER 
(who officiates at most of the big amateur matches, hae only 
had a funny experience). 

I wave really had no “awkward moments” whilst 
refereeing football matches, except in a "Varsity match, 
when the captain of Cambridye, in volleying the ball, 
hit me in the chest and broke my watch. 

Had my linesman, Mr. Timmis, not been carrying a 
watch at the time, it might have been very awkward. 

It cost me 17s. 6d. to have it mended, which, as far 
as I can see, was the most awkward part of the lot. 


Mr. J. T. HOWCROFT 
(of Bolton, relates how he nearly lost his life). 

I wave had some awkward moments in my time as @ 
football referee, but never any, to my mind, to equal 
the following, which took place at Burslem v. Chelsea 
the first year the latter were in the League. 

It will be remembered that Foulke, the twenty-stone 
man, was the Chelsea goalkeeper at that time, and 
during the course of the game he had occasion to speak 
to me once or twice and claim that the Burslem out- 
side right, Carter, was obstructing him every time a 
corner kick was taken. 

I pointed out to Foulke that the player had every 
right to stand wherever he liked, provided he did not 
‘touch the goalkeeper. Foulke evidently thought I 
was mistaken, for he glared at me and said: ‘ You will 
be responsible for what happens ; if he comes near me 
again I shall clear him out.” 

Another corner was granted to Burslem, and Carter 
took his stand immediately in front of Foulke. The 
whistle blew, and Carter was at once taken by the neck 
and shot on his back into the net. I whistled at once 


for a penalty, whereupon Foulke came to me, placed 
one hand on my shoulder, and said—in fact, shouted in 
my face: ‘‘ What’s that for?” 

As best I could I told him it was a penalty for 
throwing Carter into the net, whereupon he raised his 
right hand, and I thought my last hour had come. 
Fancy a man 6ft. 3in. in height and twenty stone in 
weight standing over you and promising you something 
that was not very palatable! 

However, the players gathered round him and took 
him away, but for the life of me I could not raise a 
smile. The penalty was taken, and Burslem scored 
from it, whereat I was again subjected to some very 
forcible language from Foulke. 

At the close of the game I thought discretion the 
better part of valour, and ran off the ground, thank- 
ful that I was whole, as it were. I must candidly 
admit that this was the most awkward time I have 
had since I commenced to referee. 

I tell the tale against myself to numerous friends, 
and always smile now when I think of my feelings at 
the time. 


——s 


Mr. THOS. KIRKHAM 


(the well-known referee, tells what happened when on one 
occasion he dissallowed a goal for the home team). 


My offence, I believe, was allowing the visiting team 
to win. I disallowed a goal to the home team—a 
Midland club; the spectators made a big noise, and 
threatened what they would do at the conclusion of 
the game. : 

I was taken by a circuitous route to the dressing- 
room, a distance from the ground, but just before 
getting there I, along with two burly ek antag was 
confronted by about five or six hundred hooligans. 

Clods, mud, and stones were thrown. I, being a 
little man, escaped, but the police fairly got it. 

Ultimately the officers rushed me into a private 
house, where two old maids were having tea. They 
were awfully startled at recciving such uninvited 
guests. 

After waiting a long time I was taken to the 
station, and arrived home ready for my next 
engagement. 


sone enni> 9 irene once 


“T smp.y will not quarrel with any of my young men 
friends until after Christmas,” said the first -damsel. 
“We'll have peace till then, anyhow.” 

“But that idea is exploded, dear,” asserted the second. 
“* Of course, if you don’t quarrel with them they will send 
the usual remembrance at Christmas ; but, don’t you see, 
if you do quarrel, then they'll send something twice as 
nice as a peace offering.”* 


WHEN BLOOBHOUNDS SUCCEEDED. 


Some Remarkable Instances where Bloodhounds have 
Run Down Criminals. 


Wirutn the last few months bloodhounds have been 
used several times for tracing criminals, but, owing to the, 
fact that they were brought on the scene too late, as in 
the case of the Luard murder, or for other reasons, as 
in the recent Gorse Hall case, success has not crowned 
the efforts of the authorities. 

Those who have had much to do with these intelligent 
animals are not at all cast down by these failures, and 
remain of the opinion that many criminals would be tracked 
with the utmost ease if a bloodhound were immediately 
available. 

Criminal ans@ils show that bloodhounds have been 
suceessful in tracking criminals in one or two cases. 
Thus, in January, 1883, a homicidal maniac murdered 
a harmless carpenter in Birmingham. His employer 
owned a young bloodhound, and was anxious to try its 
merits. 

As the murderer had left his cap behind, here was an 
excellent opportunity for testing its ability. 

The dog was brought to the spot within an hour or two 
and given the cap to smell. The scent was picked up at 
once, the hound leading its master and the poliee to a 
hoarding behind which a blood-stained coat was found. 

Without a single check the bloodhound eontinued on 
its way until Birmingham was left behind, and, still 
following the scent, led its pursuers al? the way to 
Coventry, where it eventually halted before a smalt house. 
When the door was opened it went straight upstairs 
to a room where a man was found asleep. He eventually 
confessed his guilt. 

Some twenty years ago a commercial traveller was 
violently assaulted and robbed in Bradford. He died 
from his injuries within a few hours, and his brother- 
in-law determined to use a bloodhound to trace his 
assailants. 

In the crowded city streets it seemed unlikely that any 
definite result would be attained, but the hound picked up 
the scent and led the police to the platform of the railway 
station, where the scent was lost. 

Inquiries were instituted, the murderer was traced, and 
eventually executed. 

In 1886 the tenant of a house in Southampton was 
awakened by burglars. Coming downstairs he was 
attacked by the thief and found half dead by the servant 
on the following morning. 

The police were called in, but there was absolutely no 
clue. Two bloodhounds were obtained and, not- 
withstanding that the trail was now some thirty-six 
hours old, the burglar, a Lascar stoker, was run to earth 
in a public house, 
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HEALTH WITH STRENGTH. 


Those of our readers who are interested 
in the attainment and the retention of 
health should write for booklet 
“ Health with Strength,” which deals very 
exhaustively with the question of pbysical 
development on rational lines. It is pub- 
lished by the Loop Developer Co. (Dept. 9), 
Kirkstall Road, ds, and will be sent 
free on request. The Loop Developer is 
for the scientific and symmetrical develop- 
ment of the body, and brings into practice 
a method that is new to the public, al- 
though it has long been recognised by 
the medical profession. This method is 
that of development by the resistance of 
one set of muscles to another. As the 
culturist sets his own standard of strength 
there can be no fear of overstrain, and 
the Loop is equally suitable for the strong 
or the weak of either sex. Its use plays 
an important part in the attainment of a 
ul figure and carriage, and is of 
inestimable benefit to ladies and wing 
children. Moreover, ita use invigorates 
and strengthens the various organs of the 
body and prevents functional disorders. 
The Loop can be obtained for 12/6 at 
most outfitters — sports and men’s — 
chemists, etc., or direct post free for 13/- 
from the makers. 
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This latter is the only practicable form of motive 
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To make a toy aeroplane, of a sort, is not a ver 
difficult matter. "The trouble is to make one that w 


ay it must be remembered that the same peste 
that govern the flight of a full-size flying-machine hold 
as regards the toy one. ; 

Of course toy aeroplanes differ in construction and 
appearance quite as much as do the real ones, and the 
beginner will be well advised to try his hand at first. on 
one of the simple types of monoplanes, such as is shown 
below. 

The materials required for this are few and inexpensive. 
A couple of lengths of thin, flexible cate, to form the 
framework of the planes, together with some very thin, 
though tough paper, such as rice-paper, or even bladder, 
to cover them with ; a piece of American whitewood, or, 
failing that, ordinary deal, for the ends and centre frame- 
work ; glue, brads, string, cobbler’s wax, and some long 
pieces of strong elastic, are all that are necessary. 

The cane for the planes should be split cane. Two or 
three ordinary halfpenny canes, such as are sold in all 
toyshops, can be bought and split lengthways with o 


oe thin e. . 

e aeroplane may be made almost any size, but one 
measuring twelve inches in length will be found convenient. 
First, cut from your piece of deal or whitewood two stick- 
like pieces, AA, each a trifle over twelve inches long, 
and rather less than a quarter of an inch square, to form 

yer central, coffin-shaped framework of the machine (see 
sketch). These are to be curved slightly inward at 

p either end, and fastened with strong glue and very fine 


F 


fi 


Cantre oO. Small flat 
pieces of wood, 
D D. Cane frame. 


A work of planes, 


, vice-paper, E, Elastic motor, 
ladder, or some FP. Propeller 
eimilar NCbe bladee. 


Fig. 1. 
brads to the two flat pieces of wood marked “ 0” in the 


big diagram. 
"Trheee latter you will have eerily cut to shape 
from the same piece of deal or whitewood, and planed to 


All About the Soldiers’ Food. 
By “CHINSTRAP.” 


In no direction has the private soldier's lot been more 
improved of late years than in that of his board, 

When I joined the Service, Tomm 
indifferently fed. Truo, ho got precisely the same daily 
rations as he does now—} Ib. of meat, 1 Ib. of bread per 
man—but the least ible use was made of them. . 

To all intents and purposes “ Tommy” in those days 
got only one meal a day, namely, dinner: Breakfast and 
tea were Barmecide feasts, consisting of villainous tea 
(or coffee) and dry bread, and the unfortunate soldier not 
only had to do all the heavy work of the day on an empty 
stomach, but unless he had money of his own to spend 
he had to go practically without food for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, and it is no wonder that in the old days 
at least “‘ Tommy "’ aged quickly. 

Badly-Cooked Joints. 

Then in my time Tommy’s dinner was anything but 
a palatable meal, and indeed only half-starved men would 
have tackled it. 

It consisted as a rule of badly-cooked joints, swimmin 
in tepid vy, and accompanied id sodden boil 
potatoes. Further, even if Tommy got his just quantity, 
which he often did not, the quality was at poor, 
and unscrupulous contractors made fortunes by supplying 
bad meat and worse bread. 

Nowadays every endeavour is made to insure the 
quality of Tommy's rations; regimental officers are 
specially instructed in judging b and meat, while the 
old oe frequently corrupt commissariat has given way 


was most 


the proper thinness. This should be, in the case of the 
rear one, one-eighth of an inch; the front one must be 
nearly a quarter of an inch thick, because it has to ceo | 
the spindle of the propeller ; but if you are a clever enou; 
carpenter you can make it that thickness in the middle 
only, and level it off to one-eighth of an inch at the sides. 

Naxt take two pieces of cane, one measuring thirty 
inches in length, the other twenty inches. Bend these 
to form the front and rear planes respectively, and fasten 
to the flat pieces of wood with glue and brads in the same 
way as before. Also fasten to the centre framework at 
the four points where it joins and strengthen by 
lashing tightly with waxed thread. 

Now put the finished framework aside to allow the glue 
to dry and set firmly, while you fashion the covering for 
the planes, This is a simple enugh job, The rice- 


Fia. 2. 
Piece of thin whitewood shaped realy for bending for propeller—— 


paper, or whatever material is used, is simply cut to the 
requisito shape, to be afterwards glued firmly to the 
framework of the planes. 

Next as to the propeller. This is the most difficult 
part. of the machine to make, for unless both blades are 
given the correct bend and angle they will not develop 
sufficient power to drive the aeroplane through the air. 

The best way hg fm out whether a propeller is made 
rightly or wro is by experimenting with a temporary 
cn oe whioh os be bent this way and that with the 
fingers. Any piece of tin cut from an old tin can will do. 
Then, when ie have attained as near perfection as you 
can, you will be able to cut a proper propeller out of a 
piece of wood, using your temporary tin one as a pattern. 

The wood is first cut and shaped as shown in the second 
picture, and then bent and twisted in the steam from the 
8 inch of a kettle until it assumes the shape of the third 
sketch. 

Hard-drawn brass wire is the best substance for the 
spindle of the propeller, but an ordinary wire nail forms 
a very decent substitute, and can be recommended to 
the beginner. 

The finished propeller is first slipped on over the point 
as far as the head, followed by a large-size ordinary glass 
bead. This latter will diminish the friction when the 
propeller starts to revolve. Of course care must be taken 
to see that the propeller fits tightly on to the nail, so as 
to revolve with it. A drop of glue at the head of the nail 
might make this certain. 

Next, a hole must be bored or drilled lengthwise 
through the block of wood at the front end of the aero- 
plane, and the nail passed through, care being taken to 
see that it does not fit too tightly, or it will not rotate. 
After passing it through, bend the end up with a pair of 
pincers, so as to form a hook to attach the elastic to (see 
the last sketch). 


to the Royal Army Service Corps, whose personnel, I 
need hardly say, is above reproach. 

Then the School of Army Cookery sees te it that the 
regimental sergeant cooks aro thoroughly trained ; the 
waste that was once rampant has given place to sound 
economy, and the utmost value is got out of Tommy’s 
rations. 

He retains, it is true, his old fondness for heavy joints 
of beef, and turns a cold eye on mutton, but he has got 
over his facetious habit of barking like a dog at the 
appearance of “ Irish stew ” or “‘ sea-pie,” and soups and 
bag precede and follow the piéce de résistance. And 

is dinner is really well cooked—indeed, I doubt if even 
the famous Simpson’s in the Strand could show better- 
done roasts and boileds, 

The greatest advance, however, has been in Tommy's 
‘breakfast. Fish, curries, stews, eggs and bacon, rissoles, 
and other palatable and nutritious dishes now figure on 
the weekly breakfast menu, with excellent results to 
Tommy’s health and efficiency. 


Three Meals Instead of One. 


Tea, too, now includes mi.ty extras, ind while Tommy 
still has to prov'de his owy supper, he can get this at a 
very moderate cost at the regimental institute. 

But the main thing is that Tommy now gets threo 
good meals a day, instead of one indifferent one, and this 
without extra cost to himself. 

How has this been accomplished ? Well, in the first 
place, a greater use is made of the official rations. Scraps 
and oddments that were formerly thrown away are now 
preserved and made use of; bones and dripping once 
given or thrown away are now sold and the proceeds 
credited to the company; cooking arrangements are 
better and more economical, while the extra messing 
money is more judiciously expended, the price of articles 
in the dry canteen is carefully regulated by market 
conditions instead of, ag in the bad old days, being left 
to the discretion of the canteen steward, who often made 
a fortune out of Tommy. 

At the same time, although improved out of all 


If you enjoy good stories about famous people, read M. A. P, 


BOB see erme 


power so far devised for toy wcorianes, Ordii 
elastic will do very well, although the best mikatansn, 1 
u are able to obtain it, is one-sixteenth-inch square 
rubber cord. About seven fect of this will be required, 
made up into a skein of ten strands. One end of this 
skein is hooked on to the bent end of the propeller spaft, 
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Fra. 3, 
—The same piece of wood after being bent into shape for 
propeller over the spout of a kettle, 


and the other end is attached to a hook, which you will 
rine previously fastened to the back end of the aero. 
plane. 

Your machine is now complete and ready for its trial 
flights. To wind it up you turn the propeller round with 
your cag 150 turns, the same way as the hands of 
a clock. This has the effect of twisting the skein of 
elastic tightly together, imparting to it much the same 
qualities as a spiral spring possesses. 

To launch the aeroplane you throw it very gently from 
you, on a level with your face, when it should describe 
an upward curved flight, coming to earth as the elastic 
unwinds. If it does not do so, but comes tumbling down, 
it is of course a sign that something is wrong somewhcre. 
Probably the two front main planes want bending a little 
upward so that when looked at, from the front, they 
describe almost a semicircle. 

It will be noticed that in the drawing the rear plane is 
much nearer the size of the front one fiat is the case in 
regard to the ful]-size, man-carrying monoplanes, of which 

‘ou have doubtless seen pictures. This is because the 
balance of a toy aeroplane is not the same as is the balance 
of the real one, owing to the latter being weighted with its 
motor and pilot. 

Lastly, as regards the tools required. These, like the 
materials, are few and inexpensive. Indeed, pretty toy 
aeroplanes, and good fliers at that, have been constructed 
with the aid of a pocket-knife and a small hammer only. 

In addition to these, however, the following will 
found useful: A small 
plane, a pair of pincers, 
chisel, file, pair of cut- 
ed pliers, and one 
each of the smallest- 
size gimlet and bradawl 
made, or better still, a 
couple of very small 
twist drills. 

With these and the 
materials mentioned, the 
whole costing but a 
few shillings, numbers of beautiful model aeroplanes can 
be turned out, of a k'n! such as are sold in the shops 
at from ten to thirty shillings each; for, of course, 
the toy aeroplane maker, as he progresses, will not be 
content to confine himself to the comparatively simple 
type herein described and depicted, but will try his hand 
at more elaborate models. 

The results are sure to be interesting to the experimenter, 
and he may even succeed in discovering some new principle 
in aviation, a science which is as yet, of course, quite in 
its infancy. 


HEAD \ OF NAIL 


Fie. 4 
_ Here you see the propeller fixed 
tn position with spindle (wire na fl) 
bent up at the point to take the elastio, 


recognition since my time, ‘Tommy's table d’i6te still leaves 
something to be desired. 

As regards quality, quantity, variety, and cooking, 

Tommy's dinner would compare favourably with that 
of many a middle-class suburban household, but the 
table appointments are still simply disgraceful, more 
especially in view of the better class of men who now 
join the , 
, Tommy still has to eat off bare boards, his crockery 
is of the commonest and scantiest description, table- 
napkins are unknown, and if he wants a drink he has to 
take it out of a bowl, unless he happens to possess a glass 
or cup of his own. : 

Further, without raising temperance questions, is 
there any good reason why Tommy should not have a 
glass of beer with his dinner if he wante it ? 

At present if he is a man who likes his pint or half-pint 
of beer at dinner time, he can only get it in the canteen 
immediately before dinner, which is good neither for his 
appetite nor his digestion: 


—_—_—_—s ie 


. QUEENIE’S QUESTION. 

ToE worthy Mayor of Mumpsville, who had taken it 
upon himself to run down and examine the Mumpsville 
Semin for Maidens in geography, was also owner of the 
principal Mumpsville drapery establishment. At the 
conclusion of the visit he gave the girls a little lecture 
on the importance of Mumpsville in the world’s history, 
and the necessity of patriotism in Mumpevillians. 

“ Before I go,” he concluded, “has anyone a question 
to ask?” ’ 

Slowly and timidly one little girl raised her hand. 

‘What is the question, Queenie? Don’t be afraid! 
Speak out!” 

The little girl fidgeted in her seat, twisted her fingers 
nervously, and cast her cyes down. Finally, in a des- 
perate outburst, she put the question: 

“Mr. Mayor, please how much are those yeller gloves 
for girls you have up in your winder ? " 


One penny weekly. 
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(BLAKOE'S PATENT) Ly 


DEVELOPE 


For Health with Strcngth. 


UNIQUE MEDICINE 
STOP GERM ATTACKS. 


y) THE microbe that spreads influenza may be 
breathed into the system in a train, tram- 
car, or any crowded resort, and the deadly little 
germ chooses as its point of attack the delicate 
membranes that line the nose, throat, and 
breathing tract. The attack is generally sudden, 
and there may or may not be a chilly feeling 
down the spine, between the shoulders, but there 
is pain in the head (particularly behind the eye-balls 
and at the back of the neck), in the chest aud ex- 
tremities, causing great prostration of strength. 
Against influenza Peps provide the strongest 
possible defence, for they fortify the throat, lings 
and bronchial tubes.. Placing a Peps tablet on the tongue when one 
feels one is near any infection is the safeguard adopted by thousands 
with the greatest success. Peps enable you to defy the worst epidemic 
of influenza. The wonderful medicinal fumes which are breathed into 
the chest as Peps dissolve in the mouth are powerfully antiseptic 


and germ-destroying. 
Peps, the wonderful breathe-able medicine in solid tablet form, is 


of special value during convalescence. A regular course of Peps 
will strengthen lungs and bronchial tubes, preventing pneumonia and 
pleurisy, and curing that troublesome and depressing “influenza cough.” 


Peps ave unrivalled for coughs, colds, bronchitis, sore throat, and all other 

threat and chest ailments, Sold in handy bores by all chemists, price 1/24 or 

2/9. Post free at same prices from the Pers Co., Carlton Hill, Leeds, See the 
registered name PEPS on every bor, 
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Old and gray 
Young and gay 
_... Work or play 
>. Every day— 


Use 
“Sunlight” 
Sunlight Soap is made amid 
bright, happy surroundings; , 
from the best materials, in the best : 
manner. That’s why Sunlight 
brings. happy wash days. to 


its users, making their work 
light and their clothes white. 


£1,000 GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY ON EVERY BAR 


Most people cannot choose where they will work, but they 
can have good health if they will. 

The “Loop” Developer will give it them. It is a perfect 
means of promoting physical culture, complete in itself. Simple, 
rational, and effective, providing just the physical effort required 

' by Nature to ensure health and 
vigour, it has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the medical profession. 


Price 12/6. 


Made of finest spring steel, nickel silver plated, 
in Three Strengths: 


ATHLETES’, FAMILY, INV ALIDS’. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 


Those taking a real interest in their 
health and physical development 
should send for IlNustrated Booklet 
of Exereises and full particulars. 


Of all Sports Outfitters, Men’s Outfitters, 
Chemists, &c.: or direct, post free, 6d. extra. 


LOOP DEVELOPER CO. 
(Dept. 9), Kirkstall Road, LEEDS, 7’ 2usthi®beope” 
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Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of 
Purity and Excellence. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Bconomical Horse-Radish Sauce. : 

Take the pulp from two large baked 
apples, let it cool, and then add o stick of 
horse-radish, grated. Mix to a smooth 
paste, and stir in vinegar and sugar to taste, 
Almond Cheesecake Pilling 

Is made as follows:—Take three 
ounces of powdered almonds, six ounces of 
sugar, one dessertspoonful of rose-water or 
milk, a beaten egg, and some ratafia 
flavouring. Mix smoothly together, and 
use for filling pastry-cases, (Reply to 
Cook Mary.) 

Liverpool Pie 

Is a tasty way of using up cold meat. 
Line a shallow dish with a thin layer of 
pastry, chop up some cold meat coarsely, 
with a boiled onion. Season with mixed 
herbs, pepper and salt, mixing all thorough] 
and moistening with stock. Cover wi 
crust, and bake till the pastry is cooked, 
Leek Soup. 

Put into two quarts of boiling water 
half a dozen parboiled potatoes, four ounces 
of bread, two ounces of dripping, two pounds 
of sliced leeks. Boil all slowly for an hour, 
and then add four ounces of rice. Boil 
for another quarter of an hour, season to 
taste, and serve. This is a delicious 
vegetable soup. 

Chocolate Icing. 

Place in a saucepan a quarter of a 
pound of icing or caster sugar, one ounce of 
grated chocolate, a one seep poontal of 
water, adding a little more if necessary. 
Stir over a moderate fire till the icing is 
as thick as cream. Spread this evenly on 
a cake, dipping the knife occasionally into 
boiling water. When finished, stand in a 
warm place to dry. (Reply to BEiwE.) 
Ralsin Wine. 

Pick the best cooking raisins from their 
stalks, and to every gallon of water allow 
nine pounds of fruit. Place the fruit in a 
tub, and pour the water (which must have 
previously been boiled and allowed to cool) 
over them. Stir well oe for several 
days, then strain into a barrel and leave 
till the fermentation has ceased. Add a 
bottle of brandy to the cask, bung it up 
tightly, and leave it for twelve months. 
Strain it into a clean cask, and after two 
years if liked the wine may be bottled. 
(Reply to Brapstocx.) 

THE CHRISTMAS SAVINGS. 

A Hint About Spending Them. 

Every thoughtful man and woman 
in the British Isles by this has made 
some provision, or has in mind some 
plan for making Christmas as merry as 
possible. There is, perhaps, a nice little 
sum in the savings bank, the money club, 
or the Christmas club, which will be drawn 
out for all sorts of purposes before the 
festive season arrives. No matter what 
the amount may be, be it large or small, 
the object should be to make the most of 
it—to spend it with the idea of getting the 
most and the best enjoyment from it, and 
there is no Christmas fruit so nutritious, 
economical, or indispensable as currants. 
Now is the time to buy your currants, 
because you have tke new season’s stock 
to choose from. There is‘the Christmas 
pudding to think of, the mince-pies, and 
the Christmas cake. 

There are muny ways of preparing 
currant dainties, particularly suitable for 
the Yuletide season. In fact, there are 
nearly 150 currant recipes for the house- 
wife to choose from, all contained in the 
little Ourrant Cookery Book, entitled 
“Home Recipes for Cooking Currants,” 
which your grocer has in stock. He will 
hand you a copy of it free of charge if you 
ask him. 

Below is a recipe taken from this little 
booklet : 

Rich Currant Cake. 

1 1b. flour, 3 lb. currants, } lb. castor 
sugar, 4 teaspoonful bi carbonate of soda, 
and 1 Leela Eine cream of tartar, 1 oz. 
candied peel, 4 1b. butter, 3 eggs, a pinch 
of salt. 

MetnHop.—Sift the flour, and the soda 
and cream of tartar, also the salt. Cream 
the butter and sugar in a basin, when well 
beaten, add the eges one at a time. Mix 
thoroughly; and, lastly, work in the fruit, 
the peel to be cut in fine shreds or chopped 
verysmall. If found too stiff, add a little 
milk. Bake in a buttered cake-tin for 
about 40 minutes. 


“How to Choose 


(hy Gpomen, 


Gessip 


intention of being unkind or spiteful. 
I remember my mother telling me a story 
of two old ladies who were very fond of 
disoussing their relations together. They 


T is a great mistake to think| would draw their chairs up to the fire on a 


that it is - onl 
gossip, because 


women who] winter’s evening, and sit close to each 
find that men|other—and then one would say to the 


are only too glad to sit down|other: ‘And now, my dear, let us talk 


and gossip with us! 
In the last century gossiping 


against our relations |” 
But it is not this kind of gossip that is 


was almost a profession amongst men and | always harmful, because it is so open; and 
women alike. For instance, Charles Lamb | it is not the sort that women indulge in 
and Doctor Johnson and other famous men } very much, I hope. 


were out-and-out gossips. 


The woman I mean likes the kinder and 


At parties and “routs” it was always} wider talk, of what people are doing in 
the most intellectual and t prom socicty | their lives—and of their varied interests ; 


men and women who wo 


id gather together | talks that bring out clearly little homely 


in groups to enjoy a good story or listen to| details, and that make the one who is 


the latest society scandal. 


What Is 
Sociability ? 
People nowadays are very fond of talking 


being discussed & more real and a more 
understandable personage, That is what I 
call real womanly gossip. 

For example, it is not gossip to discuss 


about being “social” ; but what is socia-| our friends’ sorrows or anxieties. If we 
bility after all but a subtle form of gossip ?| women talk of those subjects, it is generally 


And what is gossip but finding out interest- 
ing little things about one another, or little 
tricks and mannerisms of speech or habits ; 
small things that go towards making up a 
person’s personality. And then we find 
ourselves talking over these things with 
others to seo if they too have noticed what 
we have noticed. 


with a wish to sympathise and help others. 
But if women gossip about another woman’s 
home affairs and her relations with her 
husband, and drop hints and innuendoes— 
meaning that “ plenty more could be said,” 
that certainly would be gossip of the 
deepest dye. 


Personal Element 


It is a great mistake to suppose that| Makes It Interesting. 


gossip must always be ill-natured. All 
pe’ 


Of course, we must all realise that we 


nds upon the mind of those who arejcach in our turn are talked about and 


gossiping. When highly-strung, jealous|talked against, and people prefer to be 
and Sxtiaw minds meet to talk of others, | talked against rather than not to be talked 
there is then a danger of the talk becoming] of at all. So we must try to be philo- 
too personal—but again, if those samejsophical over it, even if we do hear that 


people were to talk of any other subject 
than their friends or relations, their talk 
would not be a bit more inspiring or helpful 
than their gossip ; since the jealous warped 
nature shows itself-in every subject it 
touches upon, for “ The poison of wasps is 
under their tongue.” 

Scandal and ill-natured gossip are 
amongst the false tones and false colours in 
our lives. There are those who make 
mischief by giving a wrong impression and 
by a highly-coloured statement about some- 
thing or somebody ; that is where harmful 
gossip comes in. 

But I am thankful to say that women 
gossips of this sort are few and far between, 
and that it is quite possible to talk over 
our relations and friends, and even to 
criticise them, without the slightest 


somebody has said so-and-so about us. 

I find that I have not yet explained “ why 
women gossip.” I think it is because it is 
@ very human and very interesting occupa- 
tion. The personal element in it is what 
makes it so interesting. 

Perhaps, also, it helps to make up some 

of the balance in our lives, for I am sure 
that it is good for us sometimes to see each 
other’s defects, since it often opens our 
‘eyes to’our own, and it sometimes does us 
| good to hear what others say of us or 
against us; for then we ‘see ourselves as 
others see us,” and we can correct many 
a mistake in that way. 

I am convinced that kindly gossip can 
help to make us more patient with each 
other's faults as well as more understanding 
about our own. 


HEALTH HINTS. 


Tue charm of eating in the open air is 
not sufficiently appreciated. Meals taken 
out of doors are always better digested 
than those eaten in the house. 


Tue girl who would have a healthy 
mind in a healthy body must have plenty 
of rest and, above all, regularity in all 
things—meals, sleep, work, and recreation. 


SHogs are more suitable than boots for 


several reasons. They allow evaporation, | Winter, but are very healthy. 


strengthen the ankle-joints, and give 
greater freedom for walking and running. 


OvER-EATING and over-drinking coarsen 
the skin; the complexion will become 
clearer and the cyes brighter if less food 
is taken. Of course, have enough, but 
just that and no more. 


It is impossible for human-beings to 
shoot up where sunlight is deficient. 
Never be afraid of too much sun in a room 
where you are at work, and never worry 
about it bleaching the furniture, 


Damp feet are one of the chief sources of 
illness. If you have been standing about 
in damp boots a long time, change them 
and your stockings when you come in, 
and if the feet are very cold, sponge 
eiorid hot water. This will save many a 
c 


a Mascot for a Christmas Present,” is one of the man 
Christmas HOME NOTES. 


AN apple or orange eaten before break- 
fast is worth its weight in gold, but apples 
shouldn’t be taken unless the digestion is 


very good, 


For chapped hands apply at night equal 
parts of olive-oil and glycerine—it is a fine 
iremedy. Some people prefer equal parts 
of glycerine and sal volatile. 


GarrErs are not only comfortable for 
By keeping 
the feet and legs warm, the blood circulates 
freely, and many colds are saved. 

THE complexion will need great care at 
this season. Constant friction with a soft 
towel is excellent for it, for the skin is thus 
kept healthy and free from spots. 


OatTMEAL is invaluable in winter. 


pound, and keep a jar of it on your wash- 
stand. After washing the hands, rub in a 
little, and use a teaspoonful in a basin of 
water as a softener. 


Atways stand well on the ball of the 
feet, and never, when walking, allow the 
heel to come down first. It is not in the 
least necessary that one should be rigid 
in one’s endeavour to avoid round shoulders. 
Keep the edge of the shoulders down and 
don’t force them back in that ridiculous 
would-be Gibson manner, 


Now on aale, 


Buy | P’ 
the finest you can get, at threepence a} J 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


To Darken Woodwork 

Paint it with liquid ammonia. 
Oysters 

Which open easily are stale, therefore, 
reject them. 

When Windows 

Are difficult to open, rub the sash-lineg 
with soft soap. 

When Choosing Appies, 

Take those that weigh heaviest, they 
will be the best fruit. 

Sharp Knives in the Kitchen. 

If you wish the knives to keep sharp 
never put them into hot fat. 

a d dry 

ter curing an ing may be stored 
in dry oats in a wooden chest. ad 
A Clean Collar 

Should be dried before the fire till stiff, 
and the starch will then last properly. - 
When Weighing Treacle 

Dredge the scales well with flour before 
pouring on the treacle, and it will run off 
again easily. 

Por Banking Up a Fire, 

Mix onl dacs with salt and water and 
make into balls. These will burn slowly 
and well. 

Eggs That Are Presh 

Have dull shells. If you wish to keep 
a new-laid egg fresh, rub it over with oil of 
pure glycerine. 

Plower Vases 

Stained with flower-water can be 
perfectly cleaned with tea-leaves moistened 
with vinegar. 

Rub Perambulator Hoods 

With a good boot cream once a week. 
This not only improves their appearance 
but prevents their cracking. 

Delicate China 

May be washed in warm water to 
which a little Fuller’s earth has been 
added instead of soap. 

Swansdown Trimming 

May be washed. Make a lather of 
yellow soap and warm water, and knead 
the down in this, then rinse in cold water 
with a little blue in it. 

Clean Pampas Grass 

By washing in a lather of soap and 
water. Rinse thoroughly, and, in the last 
water, put a littlo blue. Shake beforo the 
fire till dry, to make it feathery. 
Saucepans 

Should never be allowed to get crusted 
with soot on the outside. Not only is a 
dirty saucepan of this kind unsightly, but 
it dos not heat nearly as quickly as a 
clean one. 

To Lenethen the Life of Pillow-slips, 

Directly they begin to wear, rip open 
the bottom seam and sew up again, 

utting what was originally back and 
front to the sides. When making the 
beds be sure that the seam is on the under- 
side of the pillow. 

Paraffin Stain on Wall-Paper 

May be eradicated by covering the 
spots thickly with French chalk. Then 
hold a clean piece of blotting paper over, 
and pass a warm iron over it. Do this 
several times till the mark disappears. 
(Reply to M., Brixtom) 

Grease Bradicator. 

I gladly give my recipe again. You 
will find it most useful for Sour boys’ 
clothes. Cut up small one ounce of soap, 
boil it in a quart of soft water till dissolved, 
then add half a teaspoonful of saltpetre, 
and three tablespoonfuls of ammonia. Keep 
the bottle corked tightly. (Reply to Ty 
MoruHeEs.) 


Soap Balis 
Are useful for cleaning the hands 
without roughening them. Cut up two 
ieces of best yellow soap and put it in a 
ar stood in a saucepart of boiling water. 
When dissolved, stir in two tablespoonfuls 
of glycerine and two ounces of powdered 
pumice stone. When nearly cold form 
into balls and dry before using, 


A Camphor Ball 

Is a useful old-fashioned household 
remedy. Make yours now for winter use. 
Put two ounces each of lard and white 
wax into a gallipot with half an ounce of 
powdered camphor. Stand in a saucepan 
of hot water till thoroughly melted, then 
pour into egg cups and leave till cold, 
(Reply to CoapreD Hans.) 
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COUGHS aasity checked, then cured by 


SCOTT’S Emulsion. Forbid yourself to accept 
anything except SCOTT’S which ensures a cure 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter : 


cough inflwenza. : 
In SCOTT'S Emulsion | other remedies, but obtained no naa bee 
the cure ia aco her. Y. be poe Gorey i make : 
j cure ‘ou are to 
~~ : of this letter, and I personally will ig 


60OTT’S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the of the patient—and 
ofl be approved by your Doctor for COUGHS and OSLDO if hen mk bine 
Send for free sample bottle—enclose 3d. for tage and mention this paper. 


‘A charming booklet for child comes with it. SCOTT & BOWN . 
10-12 Stonecutter Street, EC, : my ty 


IN 10 MINUTES. 
One Kaputine cures in ten minutes th 
most violent Headache or Ne nia. 
‘We want to prove this safe and reituble 
medicine toevery sufferer,and in order to 
do so will send you two free sample doses 
of Kaputine by return post. Write to 
C. H. Kaputine, Kaputine Worke, Wake field. 
Kaputine is sold by Chemists and Stores every. 
here. Packets of 18doses, 1/-. Samples id. 


Write for new Patterns of Materials 
$ Grand Value 35/- 42/-and45- W 
deliver now de) : 


tor perazoal er howe? GRAVES 


for 
hold use on Easy Terms. Tailoring Dept.,SheMeid 
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and draws the broken to- j and DEBILITY from any cuuse whatever, WITHOUT 

getheras ou woulda BTOMACR MEDICINE or ELKCTRICIT 

0 salves. No lies. Durable, . tion re 

le 1) Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
results. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 


a oe SEND AT ONCE 


B.A. 
mail in plain wrapper Mra, BROOKES, the Emicent Lady Specia!'st, 
measuring blank, des much pleasure ia anpowasing that her remedy 
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Rend 65 208 tee eee envelope for full partic. 


after Meals ? 


( 
penalty of £1,000) to— 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes y%3,1933,, “sifo"?: 


DON’T GO 
HOME... 


To-night without a copy of the 
Christmas Double Number of Home 
Notes. Full of Bright Seasonable 
Stories, Articles, and Hints for 
the Home which your wives and WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 
mothers will appreciate. On sale 

everywhere to-day. Price 2d, M 4. BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTD. 


For Cooking Utensils, Knives and Forks, Crockery and Enamel. 
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Ir is, of course, a little early for me to hear the general 
opinion of my readers on our last week's 


An Oppor- Double Christmas Number. But as 
ig ag & I go to press the first few letters and 


postcards have already come in, and 
if they are a fair sample of what the remainder of my 
readers think I shall be amply repaid for the midnight 
oil that we burnt in the preparation of the number. 

In this week’s issue, in response to requests of readers 
with mechanical minds, I have given you an article on 
the subject of how to build a miniature aeroplane. Really 
these little toys are extremely fascinating, and to those 
with inventive genius there is but a single step from 
making an aeroplane after the model we show to 
originating a design of their own, and perhaps making a 
name and fortune thereby. 


rv 
—_—— 


I THINE every football poader will a g an article 
i I am having prepared for use in our 
tae next issue. itis on the subject of that 
F to — to. much-vexed question, the Off-side Rule. 

ane * The crowd at s football match never 
properly understands this rule, and as regards amateur 
players the majority of them aré in the same boat as the 
spectators. It is, of course, a very intricate rule, but after 
you have read our ariicle I think it will be quite clear to 
you. There will hc diagrams showing players in various 
positions which will illustrate the different nice points of 
the rule. You should tell your “ footer ” friends about it. 


—+ 


AygsHinE Lap, like the majority of my readers, is in- 

tensely interested in Picture Couplets. 
A Question His interest in our competition, how- 
of Quantity. ever, has resulted in a very hot argu- 

ment with -a friend, as the following 
letter will show : ‘“‘ The other aa he writes, .“‘ I happened 
to remark to a friend that P.W. divided upwards of £200 
in prizes every week in competitions. Now, he maintains 
that ‘upwards of £200’ means ‘under* that amount, 
while I hold that it means ‘ more," Will you give us your 
decision ? »—— 

By all means, Avrsumz Lap, and it is to the effect 
that you are right, and your friend is =e For example, 
we have Shakespeare writing in Henry : “IT have been 
your wife upwards of twenty years,” the meaning of the 
words being obviously ‘‘ more than.” . 

However, your friend, and also my other readers, 
will probably be interested to know that the expression, 
“upwards of £200 a week” promises soon to fall into 
abeyance, for last week we actually gave ‘* upwards” 
of £300 in prizes, and I shall be much surprised indeed 
if our prize money next week is not “upwards” of £300 
again. When big prize money like this is looking for 
owners, surely this is the time for you to make a bid for it. 
So turn to our competition page at once and enter the new 
competition now. 


x 
ee 


I.D., of South Shiclds, is troubled in his mind because 
he sees so many people walking about 
Neatly with umbrellas ly and carelessly 
Folded. folded. To fold an umbrella com- 
ctly is such an easy matter, he says, 

and this is how it should be done: 

“Grasp the umbrella, not by the handle, but round 
the tips of the ribs, holding them firmly with the right 
hand, so that the thumb and first finger have a good 

ip. Then proceed to see that the gores of the cover 
are all pulled out clear of the stick. this is not done, 
the resulting folds will find those ugly puckers which are 
nearly as objectionable as the twisted 

“Next grip the bottom part of the cover with tho left 
hand, using the thumb and first finger again for the 
main pressure, but not forgetting to retain the hold 
with ihe right hand ; and commence to twist the hands 
in the opposite direction to eachother, keeping a very 
firm grip with the left hand all the time, and only releasing 
the right sufficiently to slip round for a fresh hold; 
repeating the motion until the umbrella has been practi- 
cally screwed through the left hand until the elastic 
band has been reached, which is now fastened with the 
right hand. 
®“*Try this way two or three times, and you will find 
that, instead of the ribs being twisted and pointing in 
every direction, the tips will all lie close to the stick. 

* Besides, the life of your umbrella will be doubled.” 
——Thanks very much, J. D. It only remains for our 
old friend Jupiter Pluvius to give us a chance to fold 
up our eo and kecp them folded in the elegant manner 
you so kindly suggest, 


Note.—-A peneknife will 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


Tue wise man or woman who wants to buy Christmas 
cards will do well to see a selection of 
those issued by Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
and Sons. This year’s output is far 
superior to any issued before, and just 
as cheap in price. The bell card should become 
immensely popular. A very pretty novelty it is, this 
placing of an invitation bell in relief on the top of a wintry 
landscape or on the parchment cover for a pretty booklet. 
It seems like the first stage of the evolution of the Christ- 
mas card into the Christmas present, for the bell needs 
only a very little further manipulation to mg oe into a 
real “live” bell of the charm kind that can be hung on 
ribbon, bracelet, or watch-chain. The ‘“ Royal” cards 
are equally interesting, and anybody who wishes can 
send to his friends the same greetings that will be sent 
by the King, the Queen, the iser, and other 
monarchs to their friends. 


Christmas 
Cards, 


“ Way is it,” inquires W. J. B., “ that when crossing an 

open space, such as a moor, you are apt 

Round and to travel in a circle,’ although trying 

Round. to make a straight course ? le _ 

thing happens on a foggy night, or i 

you shut your eyes and try to walk fifty yards in a direct 

line, you will find that you always turn off to the left 
hand.””——. 

Curiously enough, W. J. B., I was discussing this very 
point with a well-known surgeon quite recently. He seemed 
to think that the possible explanation lay in the superior 
muscular strength of the right leg and right arm, which 
inclined one slowly but steadily towards the left. It 
would be interesting to learn whether a man who is left- 
handed and can kick goals with his left foot drifts in the 
opposite direction under these circumstances. Perhaps 
some reader with the necessary qualifications will make 
the experiment and let me know. 


—— 


Cugious, of Putney, wants to know if there is any 
truth in the phrase, ‘“‘ When eyebrows 

“When Eye- meet, it means deceit.” 
brows Meet.” “I have very thick eyebrows of this 
sort myself,” he says, “and have 
often had the rhyme quoted at me, generally by the 
opposite sex.’’-—— 

ell, you ought to know best how much truth there is in 
it, Curtous. I have certainly never noticed any tendenc 
to exaggerated eyebrows amongst politicians, Tiresccant- 
trick men, and others who practise the gentle art of 
“swank.” I admit that sometimes when you see a young 
woman with fair hair and a beautifully marked pair of 
dark eyebrows, there is a certain amount of deception in 
the matter, but beyond that I shouldn’t like to go. 

The only book I can find that deals with the question 
is an old volume of the eighteenth century, entitled, 
“‘ Howe to Telle Character From ye Face.” The author 
unkindly.remarks : ‘‘ Beware of ye personn with eyebrowes 


which meete. He is terrible in his ee will speake 
thee faire and cozen thee.” Not complimentary, is it ? 


“Covtp you settle this little point for me, per your 
famous last page?” writes Bricey. 


The Oakthat “Where is the tree that King 
Saved a Charles I. hid in when a fugitive from 


Cromwell? I myself have seen three— 
one in Salcey Forest, Northants; one in Hadley Woods, 
Old Southgate ; and yet another at Old Charlton, while 
a friend has seen one at Sudbury.’ —— 

You are referring, Bricky, to the oak tree which 
formed a hiding place for King Charles II. when he 
fled from the Parliamentary army. This old tree stands 
near Boscobel House in Shropshire. The fugitive King, 
weary from his flight, climbed into it by means of a hen- 
roost ladder, and s cushion having been placed across 
its branches, His Majesty and the faithful Colonel Carliss 
passed the time securely screened by the tree’s leaves 
whilst Cromwell’s soldiers were searching every nook 
and cranny all round him. The fact that two or three 
other trees have been pointed out to you as having had 
the honour to hide King Charles is nothing unusual. 
If Dick in and his famous mare Black Bess fre- 
quented all the houses that to-day claim to have sheltered 
him, I really don’t think he would have had any time 
to go highwaymaning, 


SnHOULD-HAVE-BEEN-A-MEDICO writes : 

“I have read of dual personalities, 
and really this seems to apply to me. 
I could amputate a man’s arm or leg— 
and it would not affect me in the least— 
if I were sure that the patient would benefit by the 
operation; to prove this trait, whenever an accident 
occurs at the factory where I am employed, they always 
come to me, and I have seen and handled some awful 
cases and have never felt a qualm. 

‘* Now, on the other hand, if I listen to a pathetic recital 
or see a series of poe depicting touching scenes on 
a cinematograph I am deeply stirred, and when I am 
listening to sacred music and singing, especially such a 
tune as ‘Rockingham,’ the tears will run down my 
cheeks, and I can’t prevent them. It’s just the same, 
playing, singing, or listening ; it seems to me that certain 
chords always produce this strange effect on me, Do 


Can't Stop 
the Tears. 


WEEE ENDING 
Duo. 16, 1909. 


you think it eae for me to surmount this difficulty, 
for such I feel it to be? 

“T have got used to my wife turning to look at me 
when we see or hear anything pathetic. 

“Only last Saturday we saw & display of pictures, 
depicting an earthquake. When the ‘accidents’ were 
happening I was just right, and had I been in a place 
where it really did happen I should have becn in my 
element helping the wounded. My wife was deeply 
affected at the scene. But when it came to touching 
love scenes she was all right, but I was as usual, 

“Can you suggest a cure ? ”—— 

You might just as easily ask me for a cure for bad 
temper, 8 melancholy nature, or a greedy disposition, 
SHOULD-HAVE-BEEN-A-MEDICO. It just so happens that 
you are built with a nature that is pyapet tically 
emotional, You can’t alter that. Exercise of will power 
may help to hide it, but it will still be there. You are 
what I should cal} an emergency man. Lots of men 
would go sick and dizzy at the sight of some terrible 
accident. In the same way nothing would cure them. 
It takes all sorts to make a world. Some doctors would 
envy your “nerve ” just as you are envying other pcople’s 
indifference, 


F. N. sends me a long and enthusiastio letter in praise of 
tobacco. In the course of it he throws 

My Lady a new light upon the habit which some 
Nicotine. ladies have of getting into a smoking 
carriage when there is plenty of room 
in the rest of the train. ‘“ While I was coming up to 
London recently,” he says, ‘‘a lady entered our com- 
partment, which was labelled ‘ smoking." When someone 
pointed this out she said that she was already aware of 
it, but that she always got into a smoker because she found 
its occupants were invariably cheerful and good- 
natured.””—— 

It only shows what admirable control smokers must 
have over their feelings, F. N. I know that personally 
I feel anything but checrful and good-natured when a lady 
insists on getting into a smoking carriage. Even if she 
refuses to hear of one’s putting out one’s pipe, no one can 
enjoy the flavour of his tobacco while ho is watching the 
smoke blowing across into a lady’s face. Unless the train 
is full, or unless she is accompanied by a man, I think that 
no woman should put herself into such a position, I8 
is unfair on the other occupants of the carriage. 


— ee  —_-. _§|..—-.-, 


FOOTBALL JINGLES. 
Result of Contest No. 10. 


In Contest No. 10, the verse which competitors were 
asked to complete was as follows : 
Said Maud M’Gran, 
fe ae wed the eo - 
Who a goal shall 
So one and all ° 
Dashed at the balt 


Cooreeree reece seeses ene eeeeseens Coes es Oem 


The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows: 
In_‘‘ heading" they used ‘* brain.” 

K. Cooxz, 43 Wuitsy Roav, Fattowrre.p, MANCHESTER. Free 
season ticket for Manchester United football grpend. 
The goal ‘‘yawned”’ in di 
J. Home, Ross Corracs, Lunt, Lancs. Free season ticket fer 
Liverpool football pro 
un 


of the “ Fair,” ‘tis ‘ 
, Boortz, LaveRrroot. Free scasoa 


A. Barrsrr, 69 THornTon Roap 
ticket for Everton football Bs 
But “ trials" still remain. 

T. Smartt, 26 EvtesMerns Avenug, N.O. Roan, Dustin. 
ticket for Bohemian football ground. 

“* Good ‘ halves’ are scarce,” said Jane. 

A. G. Co.arove, 8 Arcyigs Prace, Recext Sreest, W. 
ticket for Chelsea footbalb goon ; 

Fight for “ Belle’s Life," ‘tis plain. . 

R. Jones, 3 Inte Steeet, Kinkparz, Liverroow. Free season ticked 


for Everton football i 
: The “‘ bonus" to obtain. . 
W. Maserieup, Crare. Laxe, May Bank, Sroxe-on-Trent. Free 
season ticket for Stoke football ground. _ 
They're ‘‘ mangled ''—‘‘ (w)ringing’s" vain. 
S. T. Cousins, 24 Apys R ree season ticket for 
Nunhead football groand. . 
hey “tried” to lose—in vain. 


Frce season 


Free season 


oaD, PeckuAM., 


J. Jorpan, 36 Ratomines Roap, Dupin. Free season ticket fo® 
Bohemian football ground. 
a WN con oe: se Pils cell sotins 
. W. Nico, Riguer, Vate, Guemnser, O. season 
ticket for Northerners f ground, — 
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Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


meaner £6,000,000 am 
Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
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be awarded to each reader whose letter ie dealt with on this page 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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MUSIC >: FOR : XMAS 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


3 Songs for 7:d. 


N order to make ‘* Pearson's Sixpenny 
Music’’ still more popular we are 
‘prepared to forward any three of tie 
songs or pianoforte pieces mentioned below 
post: free for 74d. Only one set of three 
songs will be sent to the same person, and 
each application must be accompanied by 
this announcement cut out from the paper. 


SONGS. 
Title. Composer. 
ECHOES. Robert Eden. 
VENETIA. L. Denza. 
; MOPSA. Chas. Villiers Stanford. 
. A WHISPER OF LOVE. Milton Wellings. 

YOU AND I. P. Bucalossi. 
* TRY TO FORGET. G. W. Byng. 


THERE IS A COSY CORNER 
IN MY HEART FOR YOU. J. W. Tate. 


: DORA? LAURA? Denham Harrison. 
2 NELSON’S NAME. J. W. Tate. 
2 MY NANCY. Ernest Sefton. 
$  FIRELIGHT FACES. Gerald Lane. 
| BUTTERCUPS & DAISIES. Cecil Lidden. 
i A SOLDIER IN THE 
ROYAL ARMY. William Brightwell. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
VALSE MATINALE. Alfred Margis. 
KING’S GUARD MARCH. Robert Eden. 


As this unique and generous offer is open 
for a limited time only, and wil! be largely 
taken advantage of by musical readers, you 
should send at once in order to avoid disap- 
poirtment, All applications must be made to 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
17-18 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 


SCOUTING 
For BOYS 


THE BOYS oF tHe é 
OTTER PATROL 2/6 


THE PHANTOM 
BATTLESHIP 2/6 |= 


PRINCE t 


U 


CHEER 
THAT 
DELIGHTS 
THE 
YOUNG 

FOLK. 


The Best Xmas Gifts 


for the young folk are books, and the best books 

are the six described above. They comprise fairy 

stories that will charm the childrenin the nursery, 

and stories of scouting and adventure that will 
fascinate the older boys. 


Sold by all booksellers, or, post free 3d. extra, from 
A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A : MERRY : XMAS 


and a most enjoyable one in every respect is 
insured to all, both young and old, who wisely 
- - invest in the December Number of ~ ~ 


The Novel Magazine 


easily the most attractive of all the story maga~ 

zines on the bookstall. The December 

‘*Novel”’ is full of delightful seasonable tales, 
which bring the real Christmas 
feeling to the heart of everyone. 


YOU WILL APPRECIATE 


“*From Clue to Clue,’’ an amazing new series 
of detective stories, by LLOYD WILLIAMS, 
the first of which appears in 
this number. The _ hero, 


BILLY GENTLE, 
The Marvellous Detective, 


is at once a curious and fascinating personality. 
He imagines he suffers from every ailment 
under the sun. Despite this fact, however, he 
makes himself master of every situation he 
handles. Don't miss his first adventure. 


NovEL 


MAGAZINE 


a 
THE 
XMAS 
“NOVEL” 
NOW 
ON 
SALE 
PRICE 


4d. 


AS 
USUAL 


NO CHRISTMAS iS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT, 


Railey, E., Glenariff, Friern Barnet. 

iter, R. F., 387 Hartshill Road, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Killey, W., 15 Palatine Road, Dough, | O.M. 
McHugh, Mrs., 8 Wreigh Street, Ifebburn-on-Tyne. 
McVitty, A. A., 244 Spiers Wharf, Glasgow. 

Pine, James, Boxtod Schools, Colchester. ; 
Quarrier, FE. 'J. H., 26 South Mall, Newport, 1.0.W. 
Richards, F., Sticklepath, Okehampton. i 

Storey, W., 61 Cliff Hill, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth. 


9 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. | 


62 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Allon, F., 80 Arundel Rd., Gt. Yarmouth. 

Andrews, A., 39 Victoria Rd., Merry Hill, Bushey. 
Baker, T. W. S., 6 Up. Queen St., Worthing. 

Brown, B, Bankside, Falkirk, . 
Chetwynd, Mrs., Hawthorns, Raglan Rd., Smethwick. 
Cox, E. M., 9 Norwich Rd., Cadoxton, Barry, 8. Wales. 
Denney, S., 41 School St. Barrow-in-Furness. 

Dixon. H., 53 Oakfield Rd., Stroud Green. 

Dyas, Miss K., 313 Leith Walk. Leith, 

Ford, Mrs., 72 Careysfort Rd., Olissold Pk. 
Gascoigne. Miss C., Beauchamp House, Romsey. 
Gibbons, W. F., 4 Cawley Rd., 8. Hackney. 

Godkin, Mise K., 27 Caxton Rd., Wood Green. 


Harriss, R. J., 16 Colombo Rd., Ilford. . 
Hargreaves, J., 2 Malt Cottages, Goring, Worthing. 
Hatchard, T. A., 55 Campden House Rd.. Kensington. 
Haytey. H., Resident Engineer, County Asylam, Hellingly. 
Hogg, J., 181 High St., Blackheath, Staffs, 


Howard, Miss E. A., High St., Gravesend. 
Hughes, T., 8 Windsor Rd., Tuebrook, Liverpool. 
Jamieson, ¥1., 56 Up. Kassock St., Inverness. 


T 
Kennedy, H., 63 Albert Rd., Gourock. 


PICTURE CGCOUPLETS. Sesua from Page One.) 


Knowles, Miss B., 26 Lovely Line, Warrington, Lancs, 
Koop, C.,_31 Livoli Crese., Brighton, 

Lovesey, Mrs), Cotswold, Hassocks, 

McCal‘om, Wm., 47 Cowane St., Stirling. 
McGrouther, Mrs., 437 Albert Rd., Langside, Glasgow. 
Maiben, A. J., 12 Up. Merrion St., Dublin. 

Marshall, 4. _R., 107 Holsworthy Sq., Gray's Tun Rd. 
Meadkey, T. W., 28 Elfindale Rd., Werne Hill 
Member, W.. 13 Harding St., Darnall Rd., Sheffield. 
Mosford. J. H., 56 Dock St.. Newport, Mon. 

Mole, Miss S., The Hawthorns, Rowley Regis, B'ham. 
Mowat, G, 2 Tarvit St., Edinburgh. 

Munford. Mrs, 22 Churton St., Victoria, 8.W. 
Naylers F A., 124 Wynering Mans., Elgin Ave., W. 
O'Brien, Miss E., 21 New Crosa Rd., S.E. 

Palmer, C. W., 16 High St., Godalming. 

Phillips, P. E., Guildhall Chambers, Cardiff. 
Plummer, 8, 44 Ashburnham Rd., Luton. 

Polwim, F., 22 Chapel Lane, Barton-on-H umber 
Reeves, Miss J.. 3 Sandown Pk., Knock, Belfast. 
Riekwood, H. P., 4 Cambridge Ter., Sidmouth. 
Robinson, H., Dockwray Sq., N. Shields. 

Rossie, J.. The Chalet, Santon Sands. 

Route?, B., 10 May Terrace, Plymouth. 

Rowden, C. F., Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 

Samuel, J., 20 Bold Sq.. Chester. 

Shaw, J. §., 61 Monmouth Rd.. Por'smonth. 

Shellard. H., Albany House, Tiverton, Bath. 

Smith, G., 4 Hildreth St., Balham. 

Smith, S., 39 Huron Rd., Balham. 

Stevenson, W., 4 Annetwell St., Carlis'e. 

Sturgess, T. B., 275 North Rd., Preston. 

Sutcliffe, R., 25 VauxhaH Rd., Liverpool. 

Thomson, A. S., 96 Kirkgate, Leith 

Thomson, Miss M.. Mansefield, Kinross, : 
Walshe, EF. A., Eleven Lane End, Tandraga, Co. Armagh. 
Whitaker, J., 1 Forster PL, Bradford. 

Young, J., 35 McDonald Rd, Edinburgh. 


ALL THE 


WINNERS 


of big prizes are in possession of copies of the “Rapid Rhymester " which is the best guide to 
success in Picture Couplets and all other Rhyming Competitions. 


Don’t allow yourself to be handicapped. but get the ‘* Rapid 
Rhymester’’ now and enhance your prospects of success. ; 
ven if you have an old copy of the ‘‘ Rapid Rhymester ” beside 
you, discard it at once and got the new edition just issued. 


All the Winners of Big Prizes 
in Couplets have the new Edition. 


A shilling spent on the new edition is not thrown away. It 
may win you pounds. 


Send 1s. 1d. to the POPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 


RHYMESTER will be posted to you by return. 


A Winner of 180 Prizes writes: 
* Your excellent little b»ok has been in my hands since I first began 
to try my luck in competitions.” 
W. M. Craven, of 62 Whitestile Road, Brentford, writes : ‘I consider 
our book THE RAPID RHYMESTER a great help to those who wish 
Fh be successful in rhyming competitions. You can always hit on the 
word you want in a moment. Hoping with its aid to be further 
successful, etc.” 7 y : 
A WINNER OF OVER £500 in rhyming competitions writes: ‘* Your 
little book . . . . should be invaluable to competitors—in fact, it 
is the first necessity,”” 


Pope’s Road, Brixton, S.W., and a copy of the RAPID 
May also be had at all Smith & Son’s bookstalls. 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1909-10.| DECEMBER. JAN. 1910, 
a 26 |/ 2 16 23 30 
Christmas Day December 25. 4 2 19 Ae 2 ae 


Soxiog Day . December 27. | ; 
Goud Friday , March 25th. 
Easter Monday March 28th. 
Whitsua Monday. May 16th. 
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MARCH. APRIL. Lighting Up Time 


FEBRUARY. or thie Week, 
ee | 
6 13 20 39 2 6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 | Dec. 
14 a1 28 2 14 21 28 | 4 tr 18 25 a 
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Ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part ot Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatis in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY‘ INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only, £1,000 specially guaranteed b: 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUABANTEL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. : 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the lexal 
represcntative of any person killed by an acc!- 
& I ,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
train in which the deceased was travelling as a 


passenger (including post Office servants in ratiway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, hitd in his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this pase. or the paper in Ww hich It is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or peucil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 


place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within threo calendar months thereafter, and that 
Notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence, 
In the event of a person, not beins a railway gervant 
on duty, nor a suicide, nor engazel in an illexal act, 
‘x I 00 having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be sizned or not, pro- 
vided nofice in every case be given to Tne Ocean AcctDENT 64ND 
Guarantee Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 

E.C., within seven days from the ocenrrence of the accident 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who mects his death by accident while actually riding 
acycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this pase, or the 
per in which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 


occu within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence. This peper may be left at his, 
or her, place of above, so long at the coupon is signed, 


The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds goad for the current week of issue only. and 
entitics the holder to the benett of. and is subiect to the conditions 
of, the ‘‘Qcean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,"’ 1890. Risks Nos 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on mere than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the sime risk. 

ubscribers who have dul aid a twelve. tha’ = t 
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oy 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


Signature..... 


Available from 9 a.m, Thursds\, Deceinbe Oh 147? 
wotil midnight, Friday, December ict bid 
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f .: | There is Nothing to Throw Away 


ty . _ in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is’ all nourishment—the word itself means “Food of tl: 
we t i \ Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by thi 
+ : who study health and diet. 
4 y 2 
ey FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 
* fie é' - 
he is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavoi:. 
’ . . ; 
ae The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annuai 
Vv, § ) 
t ‘ testifies to its absolute purity. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 
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| tp PATRONIZED BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
. = at GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. ‘ 
a’ . as ‘ This Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearson's Weekly, 
eee 16/12/09, On receipt of P.O. for 8/6-we will forward direct from our 
K Looms to your address one of our emm © cme ow cre ow me «ee «mee o cme mem oc mmo ee oo ee oe 0 ee oe 
: % ° ; } . * PRUD! AL" REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF - GUINEA 
tal MID Soom, Diniog toon, . RWS C 
? . "uom, - 
ca . WW, Bedroom, &cs hand: “Sea are ea books that should 
\ oo ‘ ,} dered, in -- 5 in ever ome. 
4 é ‘ - >] yt ‘ 30 different Turkey 2 e every 


patterns and fashion- 
able self-shades of & 
Crimson, Greens, 
Blues, and = Art 
Colourings, to 


\ suit all requirements, and large enough to cover 
1s ordinary-sized room. These Carpets will sent out. as Sample | 
4 Carpets with thus showing 
: the idet.tical quality we 
ae supply iu all sizes. They : 
1 : 


7 a 


aoe ice of. PES fiw of met erie! 

equal to wool, an ing a speciality of our own, can only. “6 99 

cbtained direct from ue looms. thus saving the s arctinaee all Edited by : ISOBEL. 
middle profits. Over 400,000 sold during the past : 

twelve months. Money Tells everything about the home 

willingly returned if not ap- Repeat orders received from 

proved. | ‘Thousands of Repeat | the Royal Palace, Stockholm. that a woman should know. 

Orders and Unsolicitec ‘esti- ‘ f 

monials receised. With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE [fJPublished at 10s. 6d. Sold by all booksellers. Copies may be had pos: *: 


AY hands 2 . - ‘ 
ine eee eer for 8s. 6d. from A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C 


ax sa" IDINNERS OF THE DAV. 


BLANKETS |*% ; _ By a Careful Cook (Mrs. PRAGA). 
A1'- 2) Ki Nothing is more essential for the 


‘, home than good cooking, and this 
Oftered ‘Eelow Wholesale WW book contains the very best advice 


— tl al 
> 2 
2 REE 2 > Rie + 6 & 


or 2s & 72> > & @ & 


> om > 
; 
F 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL Ee : ke , on the culinary art. - 
ry . ; % IF NOT Oe es ee aa Sold by all booksellers, price 2s. 6d.; or, may be had fromA. F. 
: aid comfortable, 2. by 72in., beautifully whipped 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., post free, 3d. extra. 
- 9 & 4 oe =e 2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 


| a most durable and nzeful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., BY : . , 
jl se ide bordered. : & 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled : ‘ . 4 
Blankets, thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, 


well finished and edged, sizo 5lin. by 7vin. 


ured Shetland Blankets, vers , : ; . 
2 Large C cut, soft, warm, and comfortable, full —— ‘ 
size, 45in. by 65in, 4 : A 


2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, 


. Yendid durable quality, size Sin, by 5tin., 28 . ess 
J é crest ks Very pig! vel Fine Guatite ag ore ss By M A R G A R E T RA T T R AY. 
a é F 2 Cream Coloure a . ae ae ; 
, th Crib Blankets, soft = velvet, wash well, and . _ Contains all the latest recipes and 
t « — 4 All orders execrtet te retttiow ns they arrive by post. 18 WHITE BEBROOM TOWELE CIVEM WITH bass the simplest and easiest methods of 
tal f Carpets, rthrugs, , Tal en, Bedsteads, ng, . A 
Generis: Curtains, on Poot ree if mentioning Pearson's Wreetly, 16'12/"00, when writing. N.B.—Foreign preparing confections. Every mother 
{ Orders executed, packed free, and ae at ~ oe fe le gama ‘Address: ECL SE, LEEDS. should have this book. 
“heques and P.O.’s payal o— , Pes ‘ . 
i) ‘ (Dept. P.W.), Mat Price 2s. 6d. 1 : 
pt. P.W.), Mafs,, » 6d. at all booksellers, or post free 3d. ext from A. F. - 
F. HODGSON & SONS, Importers & Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 17 Henrietta Pee London oe ” 
[SS SS A a SE ’ . F oF 
4 - owe 
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